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Art. I1.— Observations on the Bill now before Parliament for regulat- 
ing the Marriages of Dissenters who deny the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. By the Rev. Puwir Le Geyt, Vicar of Marden, Kent. 
Pp. 72. London, Rivingtons. 1827. 


Ovr readers are, of course, aware that a Bill is now before the 
legislature for regulating the marriages of “ Protestant Dissenters from 
the Church of England of the Unitarian persuasion.” The provisions 
of that Bill will be found in the Christian Remembrancer for September, 
1827 (p.682); together with a report of the speeches delivered 
respecting it, in the House of Lords, by Lord Eldon and the Bishop of 
Chester. 

From the Christian Remembrancer for December last, they will further 
have learned, that on the 12th of May 1827 a petition was presented 
by Joseph Hume, Esq. to the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain, on behalf of “ the Elders, Deacons, and Members of the 
Church of God, meeting in London, and known as Freethinking 
Christians.” In p. 752 of that number, .our readers will find the 
whole of that petition printed at length. This document will be found 
to contain a very ample confession of the faith of the Freethinking 
Church, together with perhaps the most impudent libel on the Church 
of England, that ever issued from any workshop either of sedition or 
fanaticism. This sublimate, however, violent and*corrosive as it was, 
does not appear to have awakened, in the slightest degree, the irrita- 
bility of our liberal and candid legislators. The invective of the 
Freethinkers was received by them with the most magnanimous com- 
posure, and laid on their table, we believe, nemine dissentiente. 

Whether the “ Protestant Dissenters of the Unitarian persuasion,” 
and the “ Freethinking Church of God,” are one and the same society, 
or whether the latter may be regarded as spirits “ more potent than 
the former,” though from the same deep, we are not able confidently 
to inform our readers. We should rather apprehend, however, that the 
Freethinkers, if they differ at all from their brethren the Unitarians, 
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differ only as those admitted to the greater mysteries, differed from 
those who had been initiated only into the less. And we are led to 
form this judgment, from the prayers of their petition; the first of 
which is, “‘ That the petitioners may be relieved from the necessity of 
solemnizing their marriage according to the ritual of the English 
Church ; and this, either by extending to their members the same 
exemption from the operation of the Marriage Act, as that which is 
enjoyed by Jews and Quakers; or, by permitting them to contract 
marriages before the justices of the peace, as in the days of the Com- 
monwealth,” 

And then follows a requisition which shows a degree of transcendent 
illumination not yet exhibited, we believe, by ‘the Protestant Unitarian 
Dissenters. As a summary termination of all the evils of which they 
complain, they beg that the Honourable House would just be pleased 
to put an end to the connexion between Church and State !!! 

These demands on the part of the Unitarians and the Freethinkers 
have called forth the indignation of the author before us. His 
pamphlet is evidently the production of a person zealously and fervently 
attached to the Church of which he is a minister, and anxious to vin- 
dicate her doctrines from contempt, and her servants from degradation. 
It betrays, throughout, considerable commotion of spirit; more, per- 
haps, than is altogether compatible with a steady exercise of judgment. 
Of this we have an instance in p. 22, in which the author considers 
marriage as an institution so completely and essentially religious, that 
it may be questioned, ‘‘ whether magistrates, as laymen, are in con- 
science justified in interfering in the performance of the marriage 
ceremony /—whether such interference be not intermeddling with holy 
things ?—whether it be not an usurpation of the priest’s office?” And 
this doubt he enforces in a note, which sets forth divers signal in- 
stances of divine wrath on persons who have been guilty of offences 
of this nature. First, we have the case of Korah and his company, 
(Numb. xvi.) who gathered themselves together against Moses and 
Aaron; and who, in consequence, with all that appertained to them, 
went down alive into the pit, and the earth closed upon them, and they 
perished from among the congregation. And then we have the in- 
stance of Saul, who, for usurping the authority of the priesthood and 
offering sacrifice, lost his kingdom. Next comes the fate of Uzzah 
(2 Sam. vi.) who, by the immediate hand of God, was struck dead on 
the spot for touching the Ark. And lastly, we have the punishment 
of Uzziah, who was smitten with leprosy, for attempting to intrude 
into the priest’s office and to burn incense before the Lord. (2 Chron. 
xxvi.) ‘The author then adds, that the magistrates must judge for 
themselves, whether these instances of divine displeasure are applicable 
to their interference in the solemnization of “ holy matrimony”!!! 
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Now, we trust that we shall not be suspected of any wish or attempt 
to degrade or desecrate the most solemn of all merely human contracts. 
But,—before his Majesty’s justices of the peace surrender themselves 
to the apprehension, that the legislature may be preparing a pit to 
swallow them up quick, or exposing them to disease and sudden death,— 
we think it but fair that they should have the means of “judging for 
themselves,” whether there are not other considerations amply sufli- 
cient to relieve them from all such terrors, in case the Parliament 
should be pleased to require their interference in the completion of the 
marriage contract. We are not to be understood as expressing an 
approbation of such a mode of relief to the Unitarians and the Free- 
thinkers. But we do conceive that before any judgment be formed on 
this part of the subject, the following observations of an illustrious 
judge, now living, should be most attentively considered: 


The opinions which have divided the world, or writers at least, on this 
subject, are generally two. It is held by some persons that marriage is a 
contract merely civil; by others, that it is a sacred, religious, and spiritual 
contract, and only to be so considered. The jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Court was founded on ideas of this last described nature. But, in a more 
correct view of this subject, I conceive that neither of these opinions is per 
fectly accurate. According to juster notions of the marriage contract, it is not 
merely either a civil or religious contract; and, at the present time, it is not to 
be considered as, originally and simply, either one or the other. It is a contract 
according to the law of nature, antecedent to civil institution, and which may 
take place to all intents and purposes, wherever two persons of different sexes 
engage, by mutual contracts, to live together. .......... The contract 
thus formed in the state of- nature, is adopted as a contract of the greatest im- 
portance in civil institutions, and it is charged with a vast variety of obligations 
merely civil. ....... In most countries it is also clothed with religious 
rites, even in rude societies,* as well as in those more distinguished for their 
civil and religious institutions. Yet in many of those societies, they may be 
irregular, informal, and discountenanced on that account, and yet not be inva- 
lidated . . . The rule prevailed in all times,—(as the rule of the Canon law, 
which existed in this country and in Scotland, till other civil regulations inter- 
fered in this country ; and it is the rule which prevails in many countries of the 
world at this day )—that a mutual engagement or betrothment is a good marriage, 
without consummation, according to the law of nature, and binds the parties 
accordingly .... . . The Canon law itself, with all its attachment to ecclesi- 
astical forms, adopts this view of the subject, as is well described by Swinburne, 
in his Book on Espousals, where he says, that ‘it is a present and perfect 
consent the which alone maketh matrimony, without either public solemnization, 
or consummation; for neither is the one nor the other the essence of matrimony, 
but consent only.’t—Judgment of Sir W. Scott in the case of Lindo v. Belisario, 
Haggard's Consistory Reports, vol. I. p. 230—232. 





* Hockmannus de Benedictione Nuptiarum, c.ii. s. 3. ‘‘ Non minor fuit paganorum 
circa conjugia religio, &c.”’ 

+ This opinion of this eminent civilian is amply supported by the decisions of the 
sages of the common law. Lord Chief Justice Holt said that a contract per verba de 
presenti was a marriage; namely, “I marry you;” ‘ you and I are man and wife ;” 
and that this amounts to an actual marriage as if it had been in facie ecclesia. Cited 
10 East 286. Lord Mansfield distinguished between ‘‘ a lawful canonical marriage,” 
and ‘* a marriage in fact;’’ (1 W. Bl. 632;) and he allowed that a marriage between 
Quakers was ‘‘ a marriage in fact:” (ibid. and Doug. 166, Birt v. Barlow:) thus 
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Now, if it should so happen that the Bill at present pending should 
pass into a law, and our country gentlemen should feel their con- 
sciences afflicted by the formidable suggestions of Mr. Le Geyt, we 
presume that their alarm will be considerably mitigated by the views 
heré presented by this distinguished judge. There is, in truth, no 
pretence for considering matrimony as an institution essentially reli- 
gious, in the sense, and to the extent, contended for by this writer. 
The very essence of the contract is the consent of the parties. The 
civil proceedings, and the religious ceremonies attached to it, are in 
the nature of adjuncts; (though adjuncts most wisely and piously 
adopted in Christian countries ;) and if so, it cannot be contended that 
the force of the obligation would, in any way, be essentially affected 
or impaired by the abolition of those solemnities. If, indeed, marriage 
were, what the Romish Church maintains it to be, one of the Christian 
Sacraments, it would be impossible, without impiety, to attempt to 
reduce it to a mere civil and secular transaction. ‘The Parliament 
might just as well enact that magistrates should be authorized and 
required to administer the Eucharist, and our justices of the Peace 
might, in that case, well tremble at the prospect of so perilous a 
responsibility. But as the matter stands, we conceive that the con- 
science of our municipal functionaries might remain quite unmoved by 
such an enactment, however it might offend their good sense, or disturb 
their habits of religious thought and feeling. 

But, though such be our views respecting the nature of this engage- 
ment, we entirely agree with Mr. Le Geyt, that there remain abundant 
reasons for deprecating the mode of relief now prayed by the Unitarian 
Dissenters. 

1. In the first place, we presume that every person who has drunk 
deeply into the spirit of the Christian religion, would bitterly lament 
the authorised separation of the religious rite from the civil contract. 
Although the former may not be essential to the validity of the latter, 
yet the Christian public has long been accustomed to view them asso- 
ciated. And when we consider the solemn light in which the institution 
of wedlock is presented to us in Scripture, and remember that it is an 
emblem of that mystical union which exists between the Saviour and 
his Church, it surely must be invested in our eyes with a sort of con- 
secration, and must be considered as standing on holier ground than 





affirming the position of Sir W. Blackstone, that the intervention of a priest to solemnize 
this contract is merely juris positivi, and not juris naturalis aut divini. 1 Comm. 439. 
Nor is the sanction of the legislature wanting; the act 57 Geo. III. c. 51 enacts, that all 
marriages in Newfoundland, except of Jews and Quakers, shall be solemnized by persons 
in Holy Orders ; but it is provide d that the act shall not extend to any marriages which 
may be had under circumstances of peculiar and extreme difficulty in procuring a person 
in Holy Orders to perform the celebration. See also Bishop Gibson’s Codex, 430.— 
EDITOR. 
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an ordinary contract of bargain and sale, or of hiring and service. 
The title of the monarch to his crown is complete without the solemnity 
of coronation: and yet, who would desire to see the abolition of that 
august and sacred ceremonial, which presents the sovereign to the 
eyes of his people, as the anointed of the Lord, and visibly embodies 
the maxim that the poners that be are ordained of God? Inthe same 
manner, the essence of matrimony might be secure without the inter- 
vention of the priest. And yet, who can wish to see it stripped of 
those holy and affecting ministrations, which forbid man to put asunder 
what God hath joined together? If the legislature were by a formal 
and special enactment to exchange, in any case, the solemnities of the 
sanctuary for the mere official routine of the justice room, they would, 
in effect, be proclaiming to the public, in terms too plain to be mis- 
taken, their utter disregard of the religious character which has been 
so long and so beneficially mixed up with the matrimonial contract. 
By thus divesting wedlock of its sanctity, and reducing it to the level 
of the most ordinary secular concern, they would take one rash and 
perilous step towards a change in the whole policy of the law relative 
to marriages. ‘hey might thus lead the way to the most pernicious 
consequences. 


“ They might,” as Mr. Le Geyt reasonably suggests, “ be levelling a deadly 
wound against the religious and moral feeling of the country. In the Bill, all 
higher motives, all holy allusions are entirely omitted. In the proceedings directed 
by the Bill, all that is important to the welfare of the marriage state is overlooked. 
There is no reciprocal vow of chastity ; nothing to enforce or impress upon the 
minds of the parties the great duties of their state, either as man and wife, or as 
parents; nothing to purify the loose desire, or to check the workings of the pro- 
fligate mind. What a door is thus opened for the breach of the marriage tie ; 
what an encouragement to the wicked and the licentious, to avail themselves of 
this absence of all religious restraint ; what a temptation to the profligate, to the 
feeble-minded, and the lukewarm members of the Establishment, to depart from 
it in one of its most important doctrines, and to become disciples of this species 
of free-thinking and free-acting !” Pp. 43, 44. 

2. Secondly, it appears from the provisions of the intended Bill, that 
not only is the marriage itself to be made quite as much a mere matter 
of business as the marriage settlement, but that the Clergy are to be 
made formulative and ministerial in the work of desecration. The 
Clergyman is to publish the banns between A.B, and C.D., and then 
A.B. and C.D. are to come before him with a written declaration that 
they are Unitarian Dissenters. Being thus officially informed that the 
parties do not believe a syllable of the doctrine of the Trinity, he is 
to grant them a certificate of the due publication of their banns, in a 
Church whose formularies are built upon that very doctrine. With 
this certificate they are to go before a magistrate and get married, and 
to bring back from him to the Clergyman a certificate that they are 
man and wife. The Clergyman thereupon is to make an entry of such 
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marriage, in the usual consecutive order, in the register, and to attest 
it by his signature, with his proper addition. And the whole of this 


proceeding is, we believe, to be rendered palatable to the minister of 


the Established Church, by the payment of the customary wedding fee, 
amounting to about twelve shillings ! 

Now all this, we agree with Mr. Le Geyt, is highly objectionable. 
It reduces the Clergyman to the condition of a clerk or agent in a 
purely secular transaction; and a clerk or agent to whom? to parties 
who (as appears on the very face of that transaction) abhor the doc- 
trines which he is appointed to preach, and abominate the liturgy to 
which it is his pride and his duty to conform. It is vain to say that, 


by rendering these services, he commits himse]f to no approbation of 


the religious views and principles of the recusants, and to no opinion 
as to the validity or regularity of the marriage. He appears before 
his own people, and the public, as a subordinate, and almost as a 
servile functionary, in a business which is not only of a merely tem- 
poral and worldly nature, but which has been made so by a positive 
process of degradation. He is compelled, perhaps, on his retirement 
from the altar, where he has been uniting Christians in the bands of 
holy matrimony in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, to proceed to the vestry,—there to deposit in the parish 
chest the record of a union wholly divested of religion, and between 
parties whom he can hardly consider in any other light than that of 
heretics. We cannot imagine that this confusion of sacred and profane 
things can be otherwise than pernicious in its operation on the public 
mind, and likely to elate with a feeling of triumph the adversaries of 
the Establishment. There is already too much tendency to merge the 
more spiritual functions of the Clergy in the baser duties of clerkship 
and registration. The degradation, however, will be quite complete, 
when the priests and deacons of the Church of England shall appear 
as the hired filacers of persons who avowedly detest her communion. 

But, it is said that some mode of publication is necessary, to prevent 
clandestine marriages ; and that security of registration is an object of 
the greatest importance. Why then—asks Mr. Le Geyt, very justly — 
why should not these unions be published at the market cross? Why 
should they not be registered at the court of Quarter Sessions ? 

According to the views of those who propose the Bill, any place seems to 
them to be preferable to the Church; the main object of the Bill seems to be, 
to take the proceedings out of the Church, to divest it of any character suitable 
to the Church, and of all connexion not only with our own Church, but with any 
religious institution whatever. P. 39. 

Why, then, is the Church to have any concern whatever in the 
matter? Why is she to be made the record-keeper of transactions 
which avowedly have nothing in them of a sacred character? If her 
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ministers are to appear in the proceeding at all, why are they to appear 
only as the mercenary officers of her bitterest enemies? If the affair 
is to be a secular one, let it be secular throughout ; let it be transacted, 
from beginning to end, by secular persons, and published and recorded 
in secular places. 

With reference to this part of the subject, at’ has been observed by 
the Bishop of Chester, that in Austria, where the Romish religion is 
the established religion of the state, the marriages of Protestants are 
registered by the Catholic Clergy ; who, deeming matrimony to be a 
sacrament, would have much stronger grounds for objecting to an 
implied recognition of marriages, celebrated by a protestant minister, 
than our Clergy can reasonably have to an acknowledgment of mar- 
riages before a justice of the peace.* In reply, however, to the 
suggestions of this eminent Prelate, we beg to submit, in the first place, 
that the Romish Clergy are, at least, not compelled to act as clerks to 
persons who divest wedlock of its sanctity altogether: and, secondly, 
that we are by no means certain that they do not object very seriously 
to this proceeding, though they may object in vain, The Austrian 
Government, we believe, is not always in the habit of very ceremo- 
nious procedure towards the Romish Church, although it be the 
established church of that empire. And if the state have enacted that 
so it shall be, the priesthoood must submit; and the voice of their 
protestation or complaint, is not at all likely to reach our ears. And, 
in like manner, if our Clergy should be placed by Parliament under a 
similar necessity, foreign statesmen or legislators might, possibly, at 
some future time, be found to cite the commendable liberality of the 
British Clergy, in consenting to register marriages solemnized before 
a country squire !+ 

8. There is yet another consideration, certainly not unimportant. 
By what class of persons is the Parliament called upon, not merely to 
leave them to their own ways and fashions in contracting wedlock, but 
positively to enact, articulatim, all this degradation of the Clergy, and 
all this desecration of matrimony? By whom is it that the legislature 
is prayed to repeal, in their particular behalf, the long-recognized 
policy of the State relative to marriage? The persons thus favoured 
are the Unitarian Dissenters; that is, persons who deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and not only so, but who further hold that doctrine to 
be little, if at all, less than blasphemous; who maintain that it is 
impossible to affirm that doctrine without worshipping three Gods; 








* Christian Remembrancer for September, 1827, p. 587. 

+ We may perhaps infer frem the following paragraph, that the Roman Catholic 
Clergy in Genoa, have sought the office of Registrars.—‘* The King of Sardinia has 
issued an ordinance confirming the right of registering births, deaths, and marriages, in 
Genoa (where the French law had hitherto prevailed, which confided these matters to 
the civil magistrate) to the Roman Catholic Clergy.”,—Ebitor. 
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and who further reject the notion that the sufferings of the Saviour 
were, in the proper sense of the word, an expiation for the sins of the 
world. Such are the Unitarians; for, theologically, there is no diffi- 
culty in defining them, although the Bench of Bishops may be unable 
(as Lord Eldon complained that they were*) to furnish such a descrip- 
tion of them as might bé fit for insertion in an Act of Parliament. We 
ask, then, with his Lordship, are these the persons whose scruples are 
eminently entitled to respect? Are they, who hesitate not to charge 
the Church and State with polytheism, precisely the class for whom 
the legislature ought to busy themselves in framing a peculiar formu- 
lary and process for the performance of matrimony, distinct from that 
which is already established by the law of the land? We wish to 
speak in no other terms than those of respect of the sincere and con- 
scientious scruples of any man, or any set of men. But, surely, when 
we are asked to make a serious breach in any department of our 
ecclesiastical and civil constitution, there can be nothing unreasonable 
or illiberal in adverting, carefully and vigilantly, to the principles of 
those who are parties to such a requisition. 

What, then, is to be done? Are the disbelievers in the Trinity to 
be dismissed without any remedy for their bleeding conscience? To 
this question we would reply, in the words of Lord Eldon,t “ If it 
is meant to do for these Dissenters what has been done for the 
Quakers, so let it be done; but let it not be more.” 

What has been done for Quakers, as also for Jews, may very briefly 
be explained. In the original Marriage Act, 26 Geo. II. c. 33, is the 
following clause, (§ 18), “ Provided likewise that nothing in this Act 
contained shall extend to any marriage amongst the people called 
Quakers, or amongst the people professing the Jewish religion, where 
both the parties to any such marriage shall be of the people called 
Quakers, or persons professing the Jewish religion, respectively.” 
In the present Act, 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, § 31, the same proviso is re- 
peated verbatim. 

It is evident, then, that these Acts leave the marriages of Quakers 
and of Jews precisely on the same footing on which they stood pre- 
viously to the Act of Geo. II.; that is, they leave the marriages of 
Jews to be dealt with in the same manner as the marriages of aliens 
or foreigners, the due and lawful celebration of which must be cer- 
tified to our Courts of Justice, by competent Jewish authorities, when 
any question may arise respecting them; and they leave the marriages 
of Quakers to maintain themselves on the general ground of the 
English law, as it stood before the alteration effected by the former 





* See Lord Eldon’s Speech, Christian Remembrancer for September, 1827, p. 583. 
t Ibid. 
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of those Acts; and further, by so doing, they give an implied recog- 
nition of the validity both of Jewish and Quaker marriages. 

Now we believe that no Churchman will be found to offer the 
slightest objection to the extension of this privilege and exemption to 
the Protestant Dissenters of the Unitarian persuasion. By this mode 
of relief, the legislature will escape the reproach and the danger of 
separating, by detailed enactment, the civil contract and the religious 
solemnity, or of converting the established priesthood into the hireling 
agents and registrars of dissenting laymen. ‘They will in effect tell 
these separatists to solemnize their own marriages in their own way; 
without inquiring, indeed, whether or not that way involves any 
religious solemnity; but still without giving any positive and explicit 
sanction to the absence of all religion from the marriage contract. 
They will thus effectually relieve the consciences of one party, without 
offending the religious feelings or principles of the other; and without 
the hazard of an experiment which may be injurious to public virtue 
and piety. 

But here arise two important questions:—1. In what language is 
this exemption to be conveyed, and in what terms are persons entitled 
to it to be described? 2. How is the legislature to be satisfied that 
this indulgence can be conceded without great danger of a return of 
those inconveniences which the Marriage Act was intended to remedy ? 

1. With regard to the first of these questions, it is obvious that 
much consideration will be requisite in framing a legal description of 
the persons to be entitled to marry after a fashion of their own choos- 
ing. If the privilege is granted to the “ Protestant Dissenters of the 
Unitarian persuasion,” the same indulgence will, most infallibly, be 
expected by the “Church of God meeting in London, and known as 
Freethinking Christians.” If both are to be included, it is most pro- 
bable that the Arians of all gradations, high, low, and middling, will 
think themselves entitled to the same considerations; and if the claim 
of all these classes be allowed, we do not see how the Deists can be 
well excluded; for they, too, may plead their belief in one God, and 
their consternation at hearing themselves blessed in the name of three! 
What ingenuity, then, can frame a description which shall embrace 
these various denominations of belief or unbelief? We fear that Lord 
Eldon must continue to look in vain to the Reverend Bench of Bishops 
for help in this emergency! He will ask for a definition or a descrip- 
tion, and they must be compelled to answer by a lecture or a disser- 
tation; and, between them, how the work of legislation is to get on, 
we confess ourselves unable to divine! 

With regard to the Jews and Quakers, the Parliament had no such 
difficulty to contend with. The Jews could no more be mistaken than 
Mahometans or Hindoos; and the Quakers were a Society standing 
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out in such distinct relief from the general body of Christians, that 
no ambiguity whatever could possibly arise from a grant of exemption 
conveyed to them by their popular name. But we are quite at a loss 
to comprehend how a clause is to be drawn up, to satisfy all parties 
likely to feel interested in the present measure, unless it be in terms 
large enough to comprehend every human being of every denomination, 
who has any doubts respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. And it should 
be carefully kept in mind, that this remark is just as forcibly applicable 
to the Bill now pending, as to the method we are at present considering. 

2. Supposing, however, this difficulty to be at once conquered, and 
an adequate description of this multiform recusancy and dissent to 
have been obtained, what security would the public have against the 
mischiefs of improper and clandestine marriage among the multitudes 
entitled to the benefit of the exemption? This, again, is a difficulty 
not felt in the case of the Jews. The legislature was scarcely more 
interested in preventing clandestine matches among them, than among 
the inhabitants of Vienna or Madrid. And as for the Quakers, it was 
well known that their marriages were solemnized with such precau- 
tions as to render stolen matches next to impossible.* But no such 
satisfactory view can surely be taken by the legislature, when they 
look forward attentively to the consequences of extending a similar 
indulgence to the anomalous bodies who are likely to apply for it. 

The Freethinking Church of God, indeed, contend, that they are 
an ancient and venerable Society of thirly years’ standing, separate 
and distinct from all other religious communities; and that their 
discipline and church government are such as offer to the legis- 
lature ample securities against the performance of unlawful or clan- 
destine marriages.t Of this we are, of course, unable to judge. If, 
however, this be so, there can, we imagine, be no objection to their 
enjoying the same exemption as Jews and Quakers from the provisions 
of the Marriage Act. 

To conclude: though we certainly are unable to see our way through 
these various difficulties, we do fervently hope that the wisdom of the 
legislature will be able to extricate itself from the labyrinth. Re- 
sources, which we are unable to discern, may open themselves to those 
who are practically conversant with the arduous sciences of law and 
of legislation. To the attention of such persons we heartily recom- 
mend this most important question. Our own views of the subject 
may be summed up in three words:—We should be most unwilling 
to see the matrimonial contract degraded by legislative enactment to 
a mere civil transaction; but if it must, in any case, be so degraded, 
we should wish that the performance of it should be altogether secular, 











* See Christian Remembrancer for December, 1827, p. 750. 
+ See their Petition, Christian Remembrancer for December, 1827, p. 752—755. 
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from the beginning to the end, without the service or intervention of 
the established Clergy. We should, however, infinitely prefer that 
repose should be given to uneasy consciences, simply by an extension 
of the exemption from the Marriage Act; and we shall be heartily 
concerned and disappointed if that measure should turn out to be 


impracticable, 
pe 


Art. II.—Jnfant Baptism the means of National Reformation, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Established Church, in 
Nine Letters to a Friend. By Hexry Buvp, M.A. Chaplain of 
Bridewell Hospital, Minister of Bridewell Precinct, and Rector of 
White Roothing, Essex. Seeley and Hatchard. 

Tuosr who have always cordially acquiesced both in the letter and 
the spirit of the baptismal service of our Church will be inclined to 
say on reading this work, magna est veritas, et prevalebit. It comes 
from the pen of Mr. Budd, certainly an unprejudiced witness in the 
cause; and it is primarily addressed to those 
Who estimate the privileges and efficacy of baptisin as low and inoperative ; 
they rather consider it as an introduction into a prof ssing Church, than as 
accompanied with any real spiritual blessings to the baptized, as admitted into 
the communion of saints. Their faith in the promise issues in no corresponding 
practice in the education of the child. They cannot so much be said to doubt 
as to forget that God has received the infant, that he has regenerated him with 
his Holy Spirit, that he has received him for his own child by adoption, and 
incorporated him into his holy Church; and that they have given God hearty 
thanks for the same. They do not consider the child as thus regenerated, 
adopted, incorporated, and therefore they do not plead the promise for a blessing 
on their education of him as devoted to God, or call upon him, as one invested 
with so high privileges, as a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 


of the kingdom of heaven, to walk worthy of his high calling. Neither baptismal 
blessings nor baptismal vows are distinctly presented to the mind of the child, 
and his baptism has no practical purpose. Even these pious parents make no 


demand on the spiritual superintendence of the sponsors of the child; even pious 
sponsors acknowledge no obligation of this spiritual superintendence: the child 
grows up without any consciousness of his baptismal enjoyments or privileges ; 
and the Church, not merely the professing, but the spiritual Church, neither hopes 
nor fears on account of the child, and consequently exercises no faith in the 
promise, and presents no prayers for its accomplishment towards him. And 
thus, even among the pious, baptism is little more than a dead letter, promises 
without plea for their fulfilment—vows without concern to discharge them—a 
ceremony acquitting them from any subsequent interest; a sign signifying 
nothing.—P. 11—13. 

Such will undoubtedly be the effect of low views concerning the 
sacrament of baptism; of doctrines upon that important subject incon- 
sistent with those of our Church. And accordingly the primary object 
of Mr. Budd's treatise is to show, that neglect of baptismal duties and 
contempt of baptismal privileges are the cause of the unchristian ap- 
pearance which a christian community too generally presents; and to 
prove, on the other hand, that 
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Were we but consistent churchmen, did we but adhere to this system of 
education laid down by our Church, beginning with the simple devotion of the 
child to God, and training him up in the way that he should go with a just con- 
fidence on the divine promise for success in our endeavours, we might then sow, 
in hope that the holy principles of his childhood would with growing years be 
formed into holy habits, and that when he was old he would not depart from 
them.—P. 14. 

If we ask then, How are the benefits of infant baptism to be secured, so as to 
answer the ends of a holy education ? 
promises made to believing parents in behalf of their children, and particularly 
in the promises made at the celebration of this sacrament to all who partake of 
it in faith, And these relate to the Parenrs—the Sponsors—the Inranr 
baptized—and the Cuurcu.—P. 20. 


we answer, from faith in the general 


Respecting the Parents. 

On looking into the page of Scripture, and observing the ceneral practice of 
the Church in all ages, from the early covenant of God with Abraham and all 
his faithful posterity, both Jew and Gentile, the parent will learn, to his inex 


t 


pre ssible satisfac tion, that as Ge d has oive na promise of grace to believers and 
their children after them, so he has uniformly afforded them the richest assurance 


of the blessing, by appoint ng a particular sacrament for the initiatory ingrafting 


of such children into his Church, as the means of actu lly conveying the blessing, 
and as a rn and eal and ple dge to assure eve ry be Lic ver of the same, 

While believing parents contemplate their child as born in sin, and therefore 
the child of wrath, it must be their most anxious inquiry, how can this child 


stand before God without the imputation of sin, and be assured of restoration to 


his favour? and they will see that God has done this, for the comfort of believers, 


by the sacrament of Circumcision under the Law, and by the sacrament of 
Baptism under the Gospel: and that while the seal of ratification bas been 
altered from the blood of circumcision to the more merciful water of baptism, 
the blessing h is equally bec hh confe rré d by promi e, and not by any mere act or 
observance of law, whether under the law or under the gospel.—P. 31—33. 

This view will fully authorise every faithful man to present his child at the 
font, with an assured confidence in the promise of a gracious God, that his 
child is there sealed as a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven.—P. 60. 

How different a character does education assume, with re pe ct to the pare nts’ 
part, when conducted under this sense of baptismal obligations! A new elass 
of motives is applied, and a positive attainment of holiness is expected. This 
Christian parent looks upon his child really as a member of Christ, endeavours to 
invest him with all the privileges to which he is entitled as a child of God; and 
considers that he has an unquestionable title to the inheritance of glory. For 
this his whole education is intended to qualify him, even to make him meet to 
be a partaker of the inheritance with the saints in light. 

Only let us substitute the constraining sweetness of the baptismal promise 
for the dry authority of the legal precept, and as the principle savours of the 
mercy of the gospel, the conduct it produces will be the holiness of the 
gospel.- -. 67. 


We are next introduced to the Sponsor. 


The Sponsor's warrant to undertake for the child seems to rest on the same 
promises which encourag the parent. The Sponsor therefore undertakes his 
duty in faith in the promise, and, according to his opportunities, provides for the 
spiritual education of the child. He pleads the promises ; he be ars his charge 
upon his heart in prayer; and it is his desire to acquit himself to the Church of 
the trust she has reposed in his spiritual vigilance, and parental superintendence 
in Christ.—P. 69 
And here let me ask, on what other consideration (than that of faith in the 
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spiritual blessings of baptism) could a Christian become responsible for the 
didion education of his charge? He is too well acquainted with his own 
infirmity, and that of the child committed to his care, to advance one step in 
this spiritual work without the encouragement of the promise, and the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. Unless in a judgment of faith and charity this child is a member 
of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven; unless 
he is a lively member of the Church ; unless he is really regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit, received as God's own child by adoption, and incorporated into the holy 
Church ; unless, in answer to the faithful prayers of himself, the parents, and 
the Church, the Holy Ghost is sanctifying him as one of the elect people of God, 
and being one so truly blessed, he shall ever remain in the number of his faith- 
ful and elect children ;—with what hope of success could a Christian accept the 
office of a Sponsor? For a man who sees nothing more in baptism than the mere 
ceremony, it is consistent enough to undertake the office without any subsequent 
endeavour to execute it: as he never understood the vows, so neither had he 
any intention to discharge the obligations of them; but for a Christian to engage 
in this office of training up a soul for glory, of enduing it with spiritual qualities, 
of making it conformable to the image of the Son of God, without believing that 
it was the good pleasure of God to fulfil his promise in sanctifying that soul as 
one of his own elect—would surely be the height of rashness and presumption. 

How different the process of the Sponsor’s engagements, when faith in the 
promise is ever animating him to discharge them! Grounded on faith, he pro- 
ceeds in hope. Our Lord Jesus Christ has promised in his gospel to grant all 
those things which he has prayed for; which promises, the Church assures him, 
he for his part will most surely keep and perform. Wherefore he is persuaded 
of the good-will of his heavenly Father towards the infant of his care, declared 
by his Son Jesus Christ: he nothing doubts that he favourably allows this 
charitable work of his, in bringing this infant to his holy baptism. He doubts 
not, but earnestly believes that Christ has likewise favourably received this 
present infant, as he did those of old; and he is thus encouraged happily and 
perseveringly to use all the prescribed means, that a child so distinguished shall 
receive the fulness of the grace of God, and ever remain in the number of his 
faithful and elect children. 

Only the Sponsor who acts upon this statement will ever be found to perform 
his engagements,—for this plain reason, that he only can form a proper estimate 
of the privileges of baptism. A negligent Sponsor is an unbelieving Sponsor ; 
for no man will be anxious to secure advantages, which he does not believe that 
a promise is given to convey. It is the man that believes the promise who can 
alone expect any advantages from it, and it is his vigilance and care alone that 
will be concerned to secure them.—P. 112 114. 


Concerning the Inrant, Mr. Budd observes, 


The infant baptized can justly expect the benefit of baptism in no other way 
than by faith in the promise. He is taught that when his name was given him 
at his baptism by his Sponsors, he was, as a professed Christian, admitted into 
all the privileges of that high character; that he was then made a member of 
Christ, incorporate d into his body the Church, by faith expressed for him by his 
Sponsors; thence the child of God by adoption and grace ; and thence an inhe- 
ritor of the kingdom of heaven: if a son, then an heir of God through Christ. 
He is then taught to walk worthy of his calling as a child of God, to renounce 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, to believe the articles of the Christian faith, 
and to keep and walk in God’s holy will and commandments all the days of his 
life. And he heartily thanks his heavenly Father, that he has called him to this 
state of salvation through Jesus Christ his Saviour, and it is his prayer to God 
to give him his grace, that he may continue in this state to which he has been 
thus graciously called unto his life’s end. He is then taught to believe in God 
the Father, who hath made him and all the world; in God the Son, who hath 
redeemed him and all mankind; and in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth him 
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and all the elect people of God. Not who may sanctify or shall sanctify, or 
whose office it is to sanctify,—but is then presently engaged in sanctifying 
him, together with all the elect people of God: of which it is strongly implied 
that he is one, since all who are sanctified are “‘ God’s elect.” 


The last party remaining to be noticed is the Cuurcn. 


And here (Mr. Budd asks) what sight can be more interesting than that of the 
baptismal service of our Church, conducted on the principles above stated? Why 
should a large interest be excited in favour of Jewish children, or Mahommedan 
children, or Heathen children, who are presented for baptism, while no similar 
expression of interest attends the presentation of our children, or those of our 
neighbours? Assuredly, either baptism is nothing more than an empty ceremony 
in our esteem, or we are regardless of the spiritual welfare both of our own 
children and those of our friends. But do they stand in less need of covenant 
mercies than the children of the Jews? Do they less need the accrediting sign 
and seal of such mercies? or do they less need the prayers and communion of 
the Church? But once open the true meaning of our baptismal service, and 
awaken a real interest for the spiritual welfare of our children,—and_ what 
service is so calculated to give that interest due expression, and to maintain and 
confirm it, as our service of baptism, understood by the respective parties accord- 
ing to the above explanation ? 

Place before your view then the full congregation, the Parent, the Sponsors, 
and the Church, presenting and receiving the infant, in virtue of the promise 
made to the believer and his children. The congregation committing the 
child of their hopes to approved Sponsors, and accepting their promise as a 
pledge that the child shall be virtuously brought up to lead a godly and a 
Christian life; and the Sponsors engaging the prayers of the Church for every 
promised blessing to be poured forth and continued on their infant charge. 
Infuse but spiritual life into all the parties engaged in this interesting work, 
active charity, lively faith, realizing hope, and lively expectation, and hear all 
these blessed graces actively expressing themselves in the prayer and praise of 
our admirable service, and might we not hope that a Christian communion, 
even that fellowship of the saints which was once so encouraged as forming the 
cement, and bond, and vital energy and real glory of the Church, might be 
generated in favour of the received and incorporated infant, which might issue 
in unceasing prayers for its welfare, and an equally unceasing interest in its 
spiritual growth and prosperity ?—P. 149. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Budd's views concerning “ Infant 
Baptism, as the means of National Reformation,” which he supports 
with a variety of arguments, drawn from their analogy with the rest 
of our Church services, from the sentiments of the Reformers, and 
from the beneficial results which might be expected to attend their 
universal adoption. 

But a question arises, which we are not able to answer satisfac- 
torily. Is the class of persons large to which this reasoning is con- 
sistently addressed? Surely the majority of Christians have never 
thought baptism a mere form, or its covenants nugatory, or the 
engagements of sponsors nominal. If the book is intended for those 
who are Christians in name only, arguments of another sort must be 
first addressed to them, before they are prepared for these. We have 
not the least doubt, but that if every child were brought to baptism by 
faithful parents, in full confidence of the divine promise; if the sponsors 
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performed their part in the same spirit; and if the education were 
conducted throughout on the same Christian principles—the conse- 
quence would be, as Mr. Budd alleges, a state of things which has not 
been seen on earth. The first and grand point, is to make all the 
parties concerned consistent Christians ; the parents, the sponsors, the 
persons to whose care the child is entrusted for education; to doubt 
the result in that case, would be proof of an evil heart of unbelief. 
But Mr. Budd must be aware that this is the real desideratum: those 
who feel no interest in Christ themselves, may comply with custom in 
bringing their children to the font, but they cannot accompany them 
thither in the spirit of faith: neither will they look out for sponsors of 
true piety, nor educate their children by Christian rules, but rather 
will consider that such precepts would unfit them for the present world. 
The plan, the very plan which Mr. Budd recommends, is acted upon 
to our knowledge far more than he seems to suspect, and would be more 
often effectual, but for the positive necessity which exists in nine cases 
out of ten, of sending boys into scenes of temptation and corrupt 
society, before their principles can have taken a deep and lasting hold. 

The book, therefore, seems mainly applicable to that class of reli- 
gionists, who feeling that they cannot impart or secure effectual grace 
to their children, leave them to the mercy of God, without special 
intercessory prayer, or that diligent Christian culture which can only 
be maintained under a conviction of its necessity and efficacy. We 
are aware of the existence of such a class; but we believe it to be 
small; and the affectionate reasoning and scriptural arguments of 
Mr. Budd may be expected to render it smaller still. And, no doubt, 
many sincere but weak and ill-informed Christians may be led by this 
earnest enforcement of the privilege of baptism to a juster sense of 
its importance, and of the consequent duty devolving on them, as 
parents, or sponsors, or members of the Church. 

We cannot undertake to notice all the matters which are incidentally 
treated in the latter half of this volume. It includes, in truth, almost 
every subject both of speculative and practical Christianity. We 
certainly do not rival Mr. Budd in his inordinate affection for the 
Seventeenth Article of our Church, which he thinks the corner-stone of 
the whole system, and calls “ ‘Tue Arricte” car’ éfoynvy. Comparisons 
are objectionable; but we have been always used, if comparisons must 
be made, to consider the Eleventh rather than the Seventeenth, as 
articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. 

Many sentences occur respecting our preaching the law instead of 
the gospel, and our “legal mode of enforcing catechetical instruction,” 
which we do not so understand as to agree with them. 


Let us no longer educate our children in the persuasion that they have an 
ability to do good, which by nature they cannot have. Let us no longer, when 
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a child is in fault, exact a promise from him, made in the confidence of his own 
natural stre ngth, that he will not repeat it.—P. 119. 


Does our author suppose that Christian parents are in the habit of 
doing what he here deprecates? ‘ We are not under nature, but under 
grace. We exact a promise from the child, that he will not repeat a 
fault, in the same spirit with which St. Paul wrote, “let him that stole, 
steal no more :” not in the confidence of natural, but imparted strength; 
but at the same time in the conviction that our own resolution is re- 
quired to our patient continuance in well-doing. 

We are still more surprised to find that none of the Sermons, and 
none of the periodical works of the present day, come up to Mr. Budd’s 
standard of Christianity. He proposes “ the establishment of a peri- 
odical work which shall be devoted to the recommendation of the 


sentiments of the Reformers,” on this ground, that he “ knows not any 


that professes to give the truths of the gospel according to the standard 
of the Reformation !”—P. 433. 

Mr. Budd is equally dissatisfied with the mode of preaching of the 
present day, as far as he can collect it from the sermons which are 
published; of which he cannot name any (so he ventures to declare) 
which express the true grace and spirit of the gospel. We confess 
our astonishment that Mr. Budd did not perceive the mode in which 
he is reasoning, when he publishes these opinions. Here are sermons 
and works by men of known piety and talent, eminent for zeal and 
consistency, and blessed in the effects of their ministry. (Names, we 
should think, might occur to Mr. Budd, of those who have published 
sermons of late years, to which he must know that such a description 
is applicable.) Yet these do not represent the word of God exactly in 
the way in which J think it ought to be set forth to a congregation— 
therefore tTueY are in error; and if they preached according to my 
standard, they would be more like the Scriptures, more like the Re- 
formers, and more successful in their labours. For thus he writes:— 


I have but few opportunities of hearing; but if I may judge from the general 
character of the printed sermons I have seen, and from the accredited periodical 
publications conducted by members of our Church, the doctrines of grace are in 
most instances made to yield to the precept of law, are so wholly kept out of 
sight, so partially exhibited, or so fenced and guarded by excessive caution, that 
being prohibited the fair exercise of their powers, self-righteousness and self- 
ability smile at the feeble impression made on their all-dominant sway.—P. 361. 


Concerning the manner of preaching, some just remarks occur ; 
especially on the expediency of the continuous exposition of integral 
portions of Scripture, instead of taking detached texts and insulated 
propositions. ‘On a particular occasion let an appropriate text be 
selected; but Jet the ordinary course of the ministry consist of the 
well-known portion continually offered to the Church, till the whole 
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counsel of God in that portion is delivered to the people in all its 
uninterrupted spirit and meaning.” (P. 468.) Mr. B. assumes that 
“this mode of preaching implies a facility of extemporaneous address,” 
It is certainly to be expected that every Clergyman who has been a 
few years in the ministry, shall possess enough of acquaintance with 
the Bible, and enough of fluency of expression, to be able to explain 
the Scriptures in a familiar manner either in his domestic or parochial 
duties. Speaking has one advantage over writing, that in speaking 
a man feels the necessity of being understood so strongly, as never 
to be satisfied without it. And, as Bishop Mountain observes in the 
excellent remarks which we quoted from his Charge in our number 
for November, “‘ to be understood is essential.” We are convinced, 
however, that if due attention be paid, simplicity and familiarity (as 
far as familiarity is desirable) may be attained in writing as well as in 
speaking; and that in this matter, one place, or one man, is no rule 
for another. 

Upon this last head, however, as indeed upon all the points dis- 
cussed in the book, much is said which deserves attention, and may 
furnish valuable hints, even where the sentiment is not exactly ap- 
proved or adopted. Our own opinion is, that Mr. Budd is but par- 
tially acquainted with the state of parochial religion, or the practice of 
parochial Clergy in this country, at the present time. What he has 
said, indeed, concerning the tone of all religious publications, makes 
us doubtful whether he has not views peculiar to himself, which no 
one else can hope to satisfy; otherwise we should suppose, that if he 
had better understood the state of many dioceses, he would neither 
have done his brethren the injustice in his’ sermon at St. Bride’s, 
which we exposed in a former number; nor would he, in the present 
work, speak of baptism in the face of the congregation as an unknown 
practice, nor allude to catechetical instruction as if it were a rare and 
obsolete custom. Information more exact and general may well be 
expected in those who treat of subjects so various and important. The 
present volume, however, is quite free from any severe or vituperative 
strain, and is written throughout in a tender and affectionate tone; and 
though we imagine that few of our readers will agree in all its senti- 
ments, or aspire to all its hopes, there are none to whom it may not 
furnish useful matter for reflection and self-examination. 

—~ 
Art. IIIl.— Defence of the Creed and Discipline of the Catholic Church, 

By the Rev. F.C. Husenseru, Missionary Apostolic. Keating and 

Brown. 12mo, pp. 134. 

Tus work is written, as is announced in the title-page, “ against 
the Rev. J. Blanco White’s ‘Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery,’ 
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with notice of every thing important in the same Writer’s Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Catholicism.” So great is the activity 
of the Roman Catholic writers, and so numerous the pamphlets which 
they are continually sending forth in support of their claims, spiritual 
and political, that we shall feel it our duty occasionally to lay before 
our readers some specimens of their style and method of controversy. 
Extracts with little comments will generally suffice for the object we 
have in view. 

Mr. Husenbeth’s work is of course purely theological; he makes no 
reference to the political power to which his party aspire, except inci- 
dentally, in the passage which we shall have occasion to quote from p. 17. 

On Mr. White’s larger publication we have the following sarcastic 
remark : 


It was written, as Mr. White tells us, for the higher classes; and we should 
have left it to have its due soporific effect upon them in their library chairs, if 
Mr. White had not soon after put forth his ‘“ Poor Man's Preservative against 
Pope ry. —P, 3. 

For a specimen of reasoning take the following passage, in which the 
writer wishes to prove that the Romanists are not guilty of a fallacy in 
proving the authority of the Church from the Scriptures, and the 
authenticity of the Scriptures from the authority of the Church: 


It is easily shewn that Catholics do not reason in a circle. To constitute a 
vicious circle there must be two propositions equally unknown, mutually used 
to prove each other against the same opponents, and in the same way of demon- 
stration. But the authority of Scripture, and the authority of the Church, are 
not equally unknown ; for we are persuade d, first of the authority of the Church 
by motives of credibility ; (?) and next, the Church, thus known to us, proposes 
the Scripture as the word of God; and the Scripture manifestly confirms the 
authority of the Church. Nor are the authority of the Scripture and that of the 
Church used against the same opponents; for against infidels the Scripture is 
proved from the Church, which is known to them by other motives of credibi- 
lity (!); and against heretics the Church is proved by an argumentum ad hominem 
from the Scripture which they admit. Nor are these authorities used in the 
same way of de monstration ; for the authority of Sc ripture is proved a posteriori, 
the cause from the effect, by the authority of the Church, and the authority of 
the Church is proved d priori, the effect from the cause, by that of the Scripture. 
Such a method of proving is quite common; the existence of God is proved 
from the existence of bodies, and the existence of bodies is proved from the 
existence of God. The skill of a physician is proved by the cure of diseases, 
and the cure of diseases by the skill of a good physician. If we have to deal 
with one who denies both the authority of Scripture and that of the Church, we 
first prove the authenticity of the Bible in the same way as that of any other 
book; and secondly, demonstrate that the writers of it must have been inspired; 
in the third place, we shew from the Scripture that Christ instituted a Church, 
and promised that it should not err. When this is done, we propose the truth 
and canonicity of the Scriptures to be believed now with divine faith, from 
the authority of the Church which we have found. Where is there a vicious 
circle in this argumentation ?—P. 10. 


Mr. Blanco White has remarked, that ‘a Roman Catholic who is not 
protected by Protestant laws is all the world over a slave,” referring, of 
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course, to the system of ecclesiastical tyranny. To this Mr. Husen- 
beth replies: that 

Mr. W. knew very well when he wrote, that the Popes of Rome believe no such 
thing as that they have a right to oblige people to continue Roman Catholics.— 
Pr. iG. 

And again in the same page: 

Mr. White knew too, that a Catholic is not a slave all over the world, where 
there are no protestant laws to protect him. He knew that English Catholics 
were truly free before the very name of Protestants was heard of. And, alas! 
he was not ignorant that Protestant laws, so far from protecting them, have made 
them slaves in their own land. 

That is to say, that the Roman Catholics with us experience a 
greater degree of slavery than it is their practice to inflict upon any 
one who, in countries where they give laws, should renounce the errors 
of their Church! 

In p. 34, we have the following curious distinction : 

We acknowledge that there have been very wicked Popes; but let it be well 
observed, that it is a very different thing for ordinary ministers to be permitted 
of wicked character to carry on a religion otherwise firmly established; and for 
extraordinary men to appear of dissolute lives and give themselves out to be 
spe cial Apostles commissioned from the God of holiness, to reform his Church, 
and purify it from corruption. We are ready to allow that perhaps a tenth part 
of the Popes have been wicked men. 

That is, if the Popes were wicked, so were Luther and other re- 
formers, but these latter gave themselves out to be special Apostles 
commissioned from the God of holiness to reform his Church, and 
purify it from corruption; whereas the Popes (whom in our simplicity 
we thought to profess themselves no less than the Vicars of Christ) 
were “ ordinary ministers.” 

The following explanation of indulgences and purgatory, we have in 
vain endeavoured to understand. 

They believe that indulgences only profit the soul in purgatory in the way of 
suffrage ; that is, in much the same way as prayers and other good works per- 
formed and offered for the benefit of those souls; and hence they do not consider 
that any indulgence, granted even by the Pope, is infallible in its effect, but that 
it always depends upon the free acceptance of God’s mercy.—P. 86. 

Mr. White used the expression, “ Luther and the Reformers who es- 
tablished our Church.” ‘To which Mr. Husenbeth thus elegantly refers: 


And since Mr. White so often commends Luther, and acknowledges that 
Luther and Co. founded his Church,” &¢.—P. 119. 


But enough. Such an expression as this ill becomes the pen of a 
“* Missionary Apostolic;” nor, indeed, would the style of argument 
pursued throughout the book justify any more detailed notice of it in 
these pages. We rejoice, however, in being able to give publicity to 
its title and subject, being convinced that the more generally our 
brethren of Rome betake themselves to writing and publishing their 
arguments, the more obvious will be their errors to others, the more 
likely to be discerned even by themselves. 
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Art. [V.—A Sermon preached at the Consecration of the Chapet of 
St. David's College, Lampeter, on Thursday, August 23,1827. By 
the Rev. Atvrxep Ottivant, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vice-Principal of St. David's College. Rivingtons, 1827. 
Tuts Sermon, published at the desire of the present Bishop of St. 

David's, has attracted our attention, not less by its intrinsic merits, 

than by the interesting subject with which it is connected. It cannot 

be too widely known that the Church of England has in the present 

century produced a Lishop who, destined to the laborious cure of a 

most extensive diocese (the spiritual interest of which had unhappily 

not thriven under some of his predecessors), with an exemplary 
and very devoted spirit set about the arduous but truly Christian 
work of reviving throughout his jurisdiction the true and legitimate 
constitution of the Church of England, as detailed in her canons, and 
evidenced by her early history. With this view, soon after his 
appointment, the Church Union Society was founded in this diocese, 
the chief object of it being the better education of young men designed 
for the Christian ministry, who were unable to command the advantage 
of a university education. [’rom this institution great benefits imme- 
diately resulted to the diocese. Indeed it requires but little experience 
of the human character to discover, that although the more inward 
habits of the mind and heart must be regulated by a principle totally 
distinct from intellectual pursuits and attainments simply considered, 
yet in the contest which every child of Adam must carry on between the 
rational principle and animal propensities, the pursuits of knowledge 
are calculated to be of essential service, as auxiliaries to religion. It is 
a heathen maxim, which may be, consistently adopted by Christianity, 
that 
* Ingenuas didicisse fidelitér artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’’ 
A moral influence is exercised over the whole man by the expansion 
of his mind, and the discovery of the rich stores which reward intellec- 
tual industry. And if this be true of science in general, how much 
more strongly may it be affirmed of such science as will be the chief 
object of an institution intended exclusively for the Clergy ; in which 
all other knowledge is kept in due subordination to that of divine 
things, and indeed is cultivated as a necessary preliminary (since 
inspiration has ceased) to its attainment. Ignorant indeed of the 
distinctive ingredients of our common nature, and peculiarly ignorant 
of the means of forming the clerical character, is that man who under- 
rates a due cultivation of the intellectual powers in those who are 
destined to the Christian ministry. And not less important will this 
be found in the sustainment of that character through life, than in its 
first formation. By an authority not less than divine, the Clergy are 
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set free from secular anxieties and secular labours for their mainte- 
nance, and even the most devoted have remnants of time in which 
they will, if their minds have received early cultivation, have sources 
of pleasure opened to them perfectly consistent with their professional 
character, or be in danger for want of these sources, of degenerating 
to pursuits in which that character is more or less degraded and _ lost. 
The early and uniform habits of Bishop Burgess, and the eminent 
industry by which he had realized the advantages of literature as a 
preliminary to theology, enabled him not only to estimate duly the 
literary wants of the diocese over which the royal choice had placed 
him, but to devise the most efficient means for their supply. And the 
experience of present benefit naturally led to a wish, on the part of the 
Bishop and all who, like his Lordship, sought to promote the cause of 
religion within this extensive diocese, to secure the permanence of the 
system which he had devised and enforced. With this view, and with 
the full concurrence of the leading Clergy of the diocese, and the cordial 
good-will and co-operation of several eminent persons, both of the 
clergy and laity in England, the Bishop requested an audience of the 
King, in order to lay before his Majesty the proposal for the erection 
of a College for the education of the natives of the diocese to the 
Christian ministry. On that occasion his Majesty was pleased not 
only to grant a munificent benefaction towards the good work, but to 
address a letter (now preserved among the College muniments) to the 
Bishop with his own hand, in the following most gracious terms. 

The King acknowledges, with great pleasure, the Bishop of St. David's letter, 
relative to his pious and useful scheme for the benefit of those who are in future 
to constitute the great body of the Welsh Clergy. The King cannot express in 
terms of sufficient commendation his sense of this most laudable effort of the 
Bishop of St. David’s. Whenever the money is wanted, the King has ordered 
his Privy Purse to transmit one thousand pounds in aid of the Bishop’s benevolent 
intention. (Signed) G. R. 

Carlton House, May 17, 1822. 

Thus sanctioned, as well as by the two Universities and the highest 
individual authorities of the country, the Bishop proceeded with ardour 
in his great undertaking, and so nearly completed it before the King 
was pleased to promote him to the See of Salisbury, that little 
remained for his successor to do beyond the work of visitor in the 
regulation of the College. In performing this, however, his Lordship 
has shewn the deepest sense of the importance of the institution to the 
spiritual interests of the diocese, and evinced a zeal in its superinten- 
dence which could not have been exceeded by the pious founder 
himself. 

On occasion of the consecration of the chapel, as appears by its 
title, Mr. Ollivant’s Sermon was preached, on the sixth and three fol- 
lowing verses of the 122d Psalm. “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 
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they shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces. For my brethren and companions’ sakes I 
will now say, peace be within thee. Because of the House of the Lord 
our God, I mill seek thy good.” And if the large portion of the 
intelligent public, who have felt a warm interest in this noble institu- 
tion, had no other ground for cordially approving the appointment of 
the author to the important office of Vice-Principal of the College, 
they would here alone discern the features of that character of native 
intellect well cultivated and hallowed in all its operations by the para- 
mount spirit of a genuine Christian, which must be essential to the 
good government of the College, and without which it must degene- 
rate, more or less, from the object and hopes of its pious and muni- 
ficent founder. After a due and just commendation of works of 
philanthropy, the benefit of which is bounded by the narrow span 
of this life, the preacher thus contrasts with them the Institution which 
that day saw consecrated to God. 


While we pay this tribute to a humane and philanthropic disposition, and 
honour, as we do, that true nobleness of mind, which busies itself in advancing 
the temporal interests of men, we cannot forget that as immortal beings we have 
higher interests at stake, and that our efforts for the common good will fall sadly 
short of the exigencies of the case, if they be bounded by the narrow limits of 
sense and time; we cannot forget that although we were originally formed in 
the image of God, we are now a fallen and sinful race of creatures, and that it is 
impossible by any remedies derived merely from the sources of human ingenuity, 
fully to supply the wants and secure the happiness of mankind. It is religion 
alone, and the religion of the Gospel, spiritual and undefiled with the inventions 
of men, that is adequate to these ends. The knowledge of God in Jesus Christ, 
and of the provisions of mercy which are revealed in the Scriptures, has a power 
which nothing else possesses of satisfying those desires, which of necessity exist 
in the soul, derived as it is from God, and born for immortality, and of removing 
that consciousness of guilt, the inevitable consequence of our fall and alienation 
from Him, which is the real source and essence of the misery of man. Proceed- 
ing as it does from Him who made the heart, and can therefore touch the secret 
springs of human conduct, there is in the Gospel such an intimate acquaintance 
with the feeling and necessities of our nature, so full a remedy for our moral 
disease, so complete an adaptation to all the circumstances of our condition, 
that wherever it is cordially embraced, a principle is implanted in the soul, that 
can bear it above the trials and vicissitudes of life, and while it leads us to eternal 
happiness, can smooth the rugged path which we are often constrained to tread, 
and turn even our sorrows into joy.—Pp. 8, 9. 

And if it be true with respect to those ordinary efforts of benevolence, that they 
have a reflexive operation upon their Author, and that “ it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” much more is this the case with every attempt to promote 
true religion upon earth. For this is in a special manner to be a labourer with 
God, and, to say nothing of the satisfaction that must result from the conscious- 
ness of that co-operation, we know that the dew of the divine blessing will rest 
upon all that are so employed; and that they, who endeavour to water others, shall 
be abundantly watered from above. And whereas it is possible for inferior and 
even unworthy motives to urge us to the former, the desire to benefit our fellow- 
creatures, by communicating to them the knowledge of Christ, can arise only 
from a feeling of love to God. There must, therefore, be in every sincere 
attempt of this nature a combination of those two motives, which comprehend 
the whole of religion; and if there be any truth in religion at all, the effect of that 
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combination must of necessity be happiness and peace. Let this, then, be the 
firm persuasion of our minds, that the true method of fulfilling the obligations, 
which by the law of our existence we owe to our fellow-men, and of obtaining 
the happiness which is inseparable from the fulfilment of that law, is to exert 
ourselves, so far as circumstances permit, in bringing them to the knowledge 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus Christ.—Pp. 11, 12. 

After a just eulogium on our land for the zeal with which she is 
now labouring to impart the pure faith, with which we have long 
been blessed, to the less favoured portions of mankind, and antici- 
pating “ that day of light which will eventually shine upon the whole 
world,” the Preacher proceeds to notice the solemn purpose of the 
day: 

We are assembled in the sight of God to beseech his blessing wpon an Insti- 
tution, which has for its object the furtherance of pure religion in our own 
country, and that in a manner calculated above all others, if it be entered upon, 
and conducted in a spirit of faith, to accomplish the end in view, by providing a 
succession of fit and able men, who may be qualified by a sound and religious 
education to bear the sacred office of the ministry, and maintain the rites and 
doctrines of our reformed and apostolic Church. It would not, perhaps, be too 
much to say, that some centuries have elapsed, since any experiment has been 
tried, so likely to cement the interests of religion amongst us, and therefore to 
promote the happiness of our country (especially of that part of it with which 
we are more intimately connected) as that which is now about to be made. 
We say no such experiment has been tried; for when we consider the imbe- 
cility and short-sightedness of man, we are content to mark by such an appella- 
tion the very best scheme, that rests the arguments for its support upon the mere 
deductions of reason or observation, without the express command of God. We 
may indeed build in hope, but our hope may not be realised, for he may see fit 
to work by other instruments, in order to teach us, that it is not by might, nor 
by power, but by his Spirit, that he chooses his salvation to be made known. 
But so far as we are able from reason or scripture to anticipate the effect of an 
Institution such as this, and so far as we have experience to decide us as to its 
actual results, we should not hesitate to predict, that an abundant harvest will 
be reaped from the seed that shall here be sown, if only it be sown in dependence 
on Him, with whom it rests to fertilize the soil, and open the windows of heaven, 
and pour down upon us the healthful spirit of His grace. For if it be the 
will of God, that the ministration of the Gospel should be committed to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also; if it be His command, “ that the 
priest’s lips should keep knowledge, that men may seek the law at his mouth, 
for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts ;” if it be necessary, as it undoubtedly 
is (the extraordinary communications of the Spirit having now ceased) that we 
should use the ordinary methods of obtaining that wisdom, which may fit us to 
discharge our high commission, we cannot but expect the best results from that 
enlightened piety, of which the first-fruits are this day offered upon the altar 
of God. Pp. ] 1, 15, 

We should gratify our readers by making much larger extracts from 
this very excellent Sermon, and with great sincerity recommend the 
whole to their perusal. With the true and grateful feelings of a man 
impressed with the pre-eminent advantages enjoyed by every Briton 
as to the means of instruction in sound learning and pure religion, and 
yet with an independence and candour which is superior to prejudice of 
any kind, and not impervious to the defects and imperfections which 
adhere to the very best institutions, the Preacher admits in some degree 
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the charge against our Universities, ‘that the mode of education 
pursued in them has too little practical bearing upon the formation of 
the ministerial character,” seasonably adding that “it would not be in 
the power of” those concerned in the government of St. David’s 
College, “to urge the same pleas in mitigation, if they fall under the 
same reproach.” We have heard the same regret expressed by those 
whose affectionate veneration for our Universities cannot be exceeded, 
who view them, with Mr. Ollivant, as having “ diffused sound learning 
throughout our land, and transmitted to us, at this distant period, the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” We have also heard a hope ex- 
pressed that some plan may be devised, by the intelligence and piety 
which preside in those seats of learning, to secure a two years’ course 
of professional study for young academics intended for the Christian 
ministry, between their Bachelor’s degree and the full age for Deacon's 
Orders. ‘This is a consummation devoutly to be wished, for it cannot 
be less true, when applied to the Universities as nurseries of our 
Clergy, than to this clerical seminary, that 


To the cultivation of personal piety, and the formation of habits conducive to 


ministerial usefulness; to the attainment of those graces, rare in their s parate 
excellence, and still more rare in their combination, which are essential to the 
perfection of the clerical character, should our principal efforts be directed; and 


while we pray that all, who bear office in their own body, may remember the 
important duty to which they are called, to train up Ministers to Christ, we 
would urge it upon all who may repair hither for instruction, to reflect that they 
are not invited to the groves of the Academy to imbibe the lessons of philosophy, 
or hang upon the lips of a merely human teacher, but to prepare for the arduous 
task of making men wise unto salvation, to listen to the lessons of inspiration, 
and submit themselves to the teaching of the Son of God.—Pp. 18, 19. 

If we are to express our opinion without any reserve of Mr. Olli- 
vant’s production, we must be allowed to regret that the appropriate 
merits of Bishop Burgess, in the erection and endowment of this Col- 
lege, should not have been distinguished. ‘Throughout the Diocese of 
St. David’s (as a separate Address from each Archdeaconry expressed, 
at the period of his promotion), he is venerated as the giver of this 
great boon, and to the latest posterity his memory must be blessed and 
revered in connexion with so glorious an Institution. ‘Twenty-two 
years of zealous exertion, and a munificence princely in amount, espe- 
cially with reference to the revenues of the See, effected the good work. 
His exemplary successor has shewn, in every way now possible, that 
such a work was after his own heart, and whatever remains to com- 
plete its efficiency will be promoted aud secured, as many most im- 
portant points have been, by his pious zeal. ut the peculiar merit of 
having founded the College attaches to Bishop Burgess; and no one 
would lament more than the present Bishop that this truly Christian 
laurel should adorn any other brow, or be otherwise than distinetly and 


prominently visible on that of his predecessor, 
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[We gladly annex the following extract from the Address presented 


by the Clergy and Laity of the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen to Bishop 
Burgess, on his promotion to the See of Salisbury. Its simple detail 
of facts is highly honourable to the good Bishop, and eminently in- 
structive.— Enron. | 

Your Lordship found the diocese of St. David's in the year 1803 in a most 


dilapidated state, in every view. The Churches and ecclesiastical buildings 





were generally in a ruinous condition, many of the Clergy were incompetently 
educated, and disgraced their profession by inebriety and other degrading vices; 
but your Lord hip, by requiring a strict attention to duty from the Commissaries 
General, and Rural Deans, has succeeded in restoring the Churches, in some 
districts, to a state of exemplary neatness; and, by submitting to become your 
own examining Chaplain, and requiring superior learning and theological know- 


ledge from the candidates for Holy Orders ; enforcing the law against irregula- 
rities, and withholding mstitution from all who were not competently skilled in 
the language of their parishioners, your Lordship has gradually furnished the 
whole diocese with a body of Clergy much superior to what we ever possessed 
before. 

Your Lordship’s enjoining that all candidates for Orders should have passed 
seven years at one of the licensed grammar schools, contributed materially to 
this reform; and your having succeeded, against many difticulties, in founding a 
College for the future education of candidates for the Church, has crowned your 
Lordship’s public services. 

But this is not all. While your Lordship was indefatigably engaged in these 
laborious undertakings, and in attending to the detail of the various minor, yet 
harassing duties of this too extensive diocese, with a degree of mental activity 
that can scarcely be equalled, you were incessantly engaged in composing learned 
works in answer to the heretical cavils of the enemies of our Church establish- 
ment; and, though possessed of deep learning which qualified you to figure in 
the first rank of literature, with an unparalleled literary condescension, you 
wrote numerous familiar religious tracts and catechisms for the instruction of the 
youth of your diocese. 
~ It must also not be forgotten, that, instead of confirming only in the county 
towns, your Lordship confirmed in almost all the market towns in the diocese, 
and thus brought Confirmation, in a manner, to every man’s door. 

These are such important services that can never be forgotten; and if to these 
we add your Lordship’s liberal and princely subscriptions towards building the 
College, Churches, Chapels, and towards every useful undertaking, and, in a most 
disinterested manner, running out the Episcopal leases, with the view of improv- 
iccumulated mass 





ing the revenues of the See; the aggregate will form such an 
of public service as can scarcely be paralleled in any period of the Church. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE RELIGION, LITERATURE, AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE MAHOMETANS. 


Difficulties of a Missionary.—Arabic New Testament. 


In every part of education, success is found to depend, in a great 
degree, upon the power which the teacher has of measuring the extent 
of his pupil’s knowledge, and of penetrating into the workings of his 
mind at each stage of his advancement: for the most difficult part of 
teaching is to remove false impressions, and prevent the operation of 
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prejudice; and this is most eminently true of religious instruction, 
which consists chiefly in overthrowing error, subduing pride, and 
curbing passion. Our Clergy often find these difficulties enhanced by 
not being able to address the poorer classes in a style that is familiar 
to them, nor knowing exactly the course of argument most likely to 
prevail with them: and yet their language, political institutions, and 
domestic duties are the same, and the people acknowledge the authority 
of that religion in which they are instructed. How vast then must 
be the impediments which obstruct the success of our missionaries 
among nations who disbelieve what is proposed to their acceptance, 
and who are under the influence of customs and opinions of which the 
missionaries have very little knowledge. It is probably to this cause, 
rather than to any fault in the pious labourers, or any invincible ob- 
stinacy in the unbelievers, that we must ascribe the very little progress 
which has hitherto been made among the nations of the East. And 
those who are entrusted with the important office of sending out mis- 
sionaries, should take care that they are first taught the language, 
religion, laws, history, and philosophy, of the people whom they un- 
dertake to instruct: for it is much to be feared, that some have rather 
been confirmed in their errors by what they thought ignorance in 
those who attempted their conversion. 

The leading doctrines of the Mahometan religion, for instance, are 
well known; and because we find no difficulty among ourselves, in 
shewing its errors and the fallacy of the evidence upon which it rests, 
we suppose that our arguments must be clear and conclusive with those 
who hold that faith. But we forget that our conclusions are drawn 
from premises which they deny; that we sometimes use terms which 
they take in a different sense; that their history, philosophy, and 
metaphysics are in opposition to ours; and that their minds are 
formed to a habit and train of thought, inconsistent with that course 
of reasoning in which we are prepared to address them. We would 
press them with conclusions, while they differ from us upon first prin- 
ciples, Logic is, perhaps, the only ground where we can meet them 
with a mutual good understanding ; and that they use with so much 
subtlety in defence of their own definitions and opinions, and are so 
firmly persuaded that every argument must be fallacious which leads 
to what they think an absurdity, that we shall scarcely be able to con- 
vince them of their errors in religion till we have first taught them to 
feel their mistakes in history and philosophy. 

Nor will the same method be equally successful with all. There 
are some among them who are so zealous, that they despise all know- 
ledge which is not connected with their religion: in Persia, there are 
philosophers who doubt the truth of their religion; and metaphysi- 
cians who believe in nothing at all: and there are every where large 
numbers who follow the religion of their country, while all their 
thoughts are engrossed in providing the necessaries of life. With the 
philosophical parties we might expect to gain some advantage, but it 
can only be done by first enlightening their minds and instructing them 
in the true principles of science ; and in order to accomplish this end, 
we must begin by ascertaining how much they know that is right, and 
what they believe that is wrong. 
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It is an unfortunate thing that they have no authentic history prior 
to the age of Mahomet: for the Arabs do not appear to have pos- 
sessed any written records, except some poems, and perhaps gene- 
alogies: and when Persia was conquered by them, the writings of that 
nation were destroyed as idolatrous abominations; and the remnants 
which escaped the first fury of this zeal were never employed to any 
useful purpose, and have been gradually allowed to perish. While, 
unfortunately for the truth, Mahomet has given the sanction of religious 
authority to many Jewish traditions and historical fables ; out of which 
a history of the world has been framed, to which even the freethinkers 
are attached from early habits and from national pride; and it would 
be extremely difficult to persuade any class among them that what they 
believe is untrue. It is in this manner only that we can account for 
their utter neglect of Grecian history, while they carefully translated 
their philosophy. It is this confident belief in the truth of their own 
histories, that makes it impossible for us to convince them that our 
Scriptures have not been corrupted ; which must always be the first 
step in arguing with a Mahometan. And perhaps one of the most 
useful measures which could be adopted, would be to furnish the Per- 
sians with translations of short treatises on antient history, and the 
lives of those eminent men with whose names they are familiar. 

Their law should be known by those who undertake to instruct them 
in divine truth: for it isnot confined to those cases to which the laws of 
Europe apply; but extends to the regulation of their conduct in the 
most minute particulars: it is one of the most powerful elements in 
their education, and insensibly makes a lasting impression on the minds 
of those who afterwards doubt or reject its sacred authority; so that 
a man may deny Mahomet and neglect his ordinances, but he will still 
retain the Mahometan character. It is not possible to form a just 
estimate of their temper, feelings, and character, without a knowledge 
of that law which provides them with specific rules of conduct in the 
various circumstances and relations of life, instead of Jeaving them to 
learn their duty by applying general principles to particular cases. 
There is a common opinion, which may almost be classed among vulgar 
errors, that the Koran contains the law of the Mahometans; yet any 
one who reads that book may perceive that it is very defective, even 
as a compendium of the principles of those laws which are necessary 
in a civilized state of society. The fact is that the Koran is but one, 
and that the smallest though the most revered source of their law: 
they have three others; viz. the Traditions of the Acts and Sayings of 
Mahomet ; the Concurrence of the Faithful; and Analogy :—and their 
Treatises on the Principles of their Laws, with the Commentaries upon 
them, and their volumes of the Decisions of their early Doctors, 
would form a very respectable law library. These works are but 
little known in Europe; a further acquaintance with them would throw 
considerable light upon the early habits and manners of the East; and 
might frequently serve to elucidate the customs of the Jews, from 
whom it is probable that much of the Mahometan law has been 
borrowed. 

Neither should their poetry be overlooked by any one who hopes to 
exercise a beneficial influence over their minds: it is deficient, indeed, 
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in works of that class to which we ascribe the highest degree of merit; 
while the barrenness of the land, the dangers of a country life, and 
the seclusion of the women, deprive them of the poet’s favourite 
themes. Still it contains much that deserves our admiration, and 
would afford us pleasure: it is full of just conceptions, forcibly ex- 
pressed, of the attributes of the Deity, and of our weakness and 
entire dependence upon His mercy; and abounds in short rules of 
conduct which are often founded upon sound morality, and generally 
shew an accurate observation of human life: and in many of their 
epigrams there is great force of thought, and conciseness of expres- 
sion. ‘Too much of their best poetry is indeed devoted to the mystical 
and metaphysical points of the Sufy philosophy, and is neither to our 
taste nor comprehension: yet we shall never know the true state of their 
minds till we have unravelled these subtleties with which they are pos- 
sessed; nor can we become acquainted with the genius and character 
of a people till we are familiar with their poetry, which is the warm 
expression of their sentiments. 

In science and medicine, and the various branches of natural history, 
they have rather gone back than advanced; for learning has not met 
with much encouragement since the days of the Caliphs: and their 
knowledge on all those points is perhaps about equal to that of the 
Moors in Spain. But there are many who are eager for further in- 
struction, and to whom our later discoveries would afford delight ; and 
this seems to open a way for the safest and most successful attack. 
Experience is daily teaching them the superiority of Europeans in all 
the arts; and they would be unable to resist the evidence of a course 
of experimental lectures: and if once they can be brought to give up 
their old opinions on one subject, we shall find less difficulty in per- 
suading them to receive our instruction upon others. 

The greatest obstacle to our success will perhaps be met with in their 
Sufy philosophy, which it is almost impossible to describe. It appears 
to be founded upon the doctrines of Plato, and mixed up with the 
notions of the Gnostics, Mystics, and in short of all the various sects 
which have prevailed in the East: but there are no didactic works on 
the subject, and the doctrines are conveyed in allegories and allusions, 
which are capable of any mystification that may suit the fancy, and 
the elucidation of which is the secret which unites the different societies 
of Sufies. There are at present two great sects among them; one 
which hold to their religion, and accommodate their philosophy to their 
faith; the other reject their religion as a fable. All the early Sufies 
were of the former description ; and their leading doctrines were love 
to God, or the longing of the soul to return to God; abstraction from 
the world, and meditation upon the divine attributes, whereby the soul 
becomes united with God even in this life; and the exemption of the 
enlightened from obedience to the ordinances of the law; and they 
taught these doctrines as the spiritual part of their religion, which had 
come down by tradition from Mahomet. ‘The utter absence of every 
thing, in their religion, which can soften the heart, or interest the 
affections, seems to have led them to adopt these opinions. But the 
Sufies of modern times have gone further, and rejected the religion of 
Mahomet altogether ; though they have a great respect for his talents, 
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and claim him as one of the great teachers of their sect. They are 
shy of communicating their doctrines where they are not likely to be 
admitted ; and it would be hazardous to speak confidently of their 
opinions. Unity seems their great principle, —unity of mind and unity 
of matter; and hence the power of attraction, both intellectual and 
corporeal, which pervades the universe, They appear also to hold the 
doctrines of the Anima Mundi and the eternity of matter, with many 
of the consequences which may be deduced from them. 

The Persians have, however, professed treatises on Moral Philosophy, 
in which there is nothing of Sufyism ; though they proceed upon some of 
the metaphysical opinions which prevail among the Sufies; and all 
parties agree in acknowledging those great prineiples of truth and 
justice which are the bases of morality. 

The most celebrated of these works is the Akhlaki Nasiri, which 
was composed by Nasr-ud-din Tusi, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; the most splendid period of Persian literature. Nasr-ud-din 
is still celebrated for his talents and learning, especially for his skill 
in astronomy, and seems to be justly entitled to the admiration of his 
countrymen. But the most popular of all his works is this treatise on 
ethics, which he undertook at the suggestion of Nasir-ud-din the 
prince of Kahistan, at whose court he was then residing. The prince 
had proposed that he should translate an Arabic work which had been 
written about the close of the tenth century ; but this Tusi declined, 
as it took no notice of the duties of man in his domestic and social 
relations ; and he was probably influenced by the wish of adapting a 
work on a matter of such general utility, as far as he could, to the 
views and opinions of every sect and persuasion. 

The book is divided into three discourses, in which he treats of our 
moral duties, as individuals, as members of a family, and as citizens. 
His views are clear, his style is plain, his conclusions fairly and simply 
drawn, and his principles favourable to peace and good conduct; nor 
is there any other difficulty in the work than that of ascertaining, at 
the present day, the precise meaning of the technical terms of the 
metaphysics of that age. <A translation of this work would be inte- 
resting to these who study the human mind, and delight in tracing the 
history of opinions ; and would be very useful to such persons as take 
an interest in the conversion of the Mahometans. 

The author frequently quotes Plato and Aristotle in a manner 
which shews that he was familiar with their works; but the most 
curious fact, and that which gives peculiar interest to the work, is tlie 
manner in which he has twice quoted the New Testament, but without 
naming it. In the first discourse, he concludes his description of tlie 
future happiness that will be the reward of a virtuous life by saying, 
that it is alluded to under certain forms, as a joy “ which eye hath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard ; and which hath not occurred to the 
heart of man.” And in the third discourse he makes it the duty of a 
wise prince rather to modify ancient institutions than introduce new 
laws; which opinion, he says, is confirmed by what they have related 
of Jesus, who said, “ Iam not come that I may destroy thie law ; 
rather | am come that I may complete it; where he leaves out the 
word “ prophets,” as not applicable to his argument. 
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The work is written in Persian, and these passages are in Arabic, 
like the quotations from Plato and others ; and the question is, whether 
he took them from an Arabic version of the New ‘Testament, or used 
a Greek copy, and translated them himself. He has the reputation of 
having been a good Greek scholar, which is rendered probable by the 
manner in which he quotes Plato and Aristotle, and by his Arabie 
edition of Euclid ; and he might easily have obtained a Greek Testa- 
ment from those who supplied him with the other books. But there 
were many Christians dispersed through the East; and it is not to be 
supposed, that those whose native tongue was Arabic, should have been 
left without a translation of the Scriptures. It seems, at all events, fit 
that a search should be made in the great libraries of Europe; and 
that some means should be taken to ascertain whether there exists 
among the Christians of Asia or Africa, any Arabic version of the 
New Testament that has not yet become known to us; for these two 
passages are translated with such closeness and beauty of expression, 
that the version from which they are taken, if they were taken from 
any version, would be inestimable. 

They are here subjoined, that they may be compared with others, 
and that those who undertake the search may be able to identify the 
version if they should happily meet with it. 

5 de eddy noe WSN, Oo’), (pede 
Akhlaki Nasiri, 1st Discourse, 5th Section. 
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8d Discourse, 3d Section. 

Various obstacles may for a long time impede this search ; but it is 
hoped that these observations, however imperfect, may serve to excite 
some attention to this curious fact, that the New Testament has been 
quoted by a Mahometan writer in a work on Moral Philosophy ; and 
that they may likewise have the effect of shewing, that the missionaries 
who are sent out to the East oucht to have some knowledge, not only 
of the language, but also of the religion, literature, and philosophy 
of the people whom they hope to convert. # 


—_<-—-— 
POOR LAWS. 


Mr. Epitor.—In reference to the article on the Poor Laws, which 
appeared in your number for November last, your correspondent, 
Practicus, inquires, first, ‘* whether the evil is to be attributed to the 
laws themselves, or to their faulty administration ?” 

Now I am of opinion, and had endeavoured, though briefly, to shew, 
that the particular evil in question, the employment of roundsmen, does 
grow necessarily out of the law which requires the “overseer to set on 
work all persons, married or unmarried, having no means to maintain 
them.” 43 Eliz. Iknow that it has been doubted whether the statute 
obliges the overseer to do this, or only permits him. But practically, 
and according to the interpretation of all benches of magistrates that I 
have heard of, he has no option: and I fear that the idea prevails so 
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universally and has been so generalfy acted on, that nothing short of a 
legislative declaration or enactment can overcome it. 

Secondly, Practicus inquires, “ whether the influence of the Clergy 
ought not to be exerted with more vigour than hitherto it has been, 
towards amending in their parishes and neighbourhoods the method in 
which the Poor Laws are applied.” 

In the case alluded to in my former letter, it was expressly stated 
that the Clergymen, and other respectable inhabitants of the parish, 
had protested, but in vain, against the measure. No instance has come 
within my own knowledge, in which the Clergyman, whatever influence 
he might possess in other matters, has been able to prevent the opera- 
tion of the system of roundsmen, though it is not every where so 
offensively executed as by setting the labouring poor up to open auc- 
tion. And in general, nothing is so likely to destroy the legitimate 
influence of a Clergyman in his parish, namely, his spiritual authority, 
as his active interference in the administration of the Poor Laws. 
What was found too much for apostles, when the contributions were 
voluntary, and the receivers aged, impotent, or “ widows ;” will surely 
overwhelm their successors now, when the payments are compulsory, 
and the claimants sturdy and able-bodied. I am, &c. 

January, 1828. VicIL. 

—@———- 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


A CLERGYMAN’S REASONS FOR SIGNING A PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE 
AGAINST THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS, ADDRESSED TO A MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Dear Sir,—You differ from me with respect to the merits and 
justice of the Roman Catholic claims, and I am anxious to vindicate 
myself, in your opinion, from the charge of an unreasonable opposition 
to them. 

Without further preamble therefore, which would trespass on your 
time to little purpose, I will briefly state the sentiments which, in 
common I believe with the majority of my brethren, I entertain upon 
that subject. You may suppose, indeed, what others have boldly 
assumed, that the Clergy outstep their province, and lay aside their 
proper character, in praying the legislature not to extend the power, 
influence, and privileges of the Roman Catholics. It has been main- 
tained, that these objects are purely political, with which the ministers 
of religion have no concern. ‘The answer to this objection is so 
obvious, that you cannot have overlooked it. The Clergy of the 
Church of England act in a two-fold character,—as citizens of a free 
state, and as ministers of the Gospel. This gives them an undoubted 
right, and makes it their bounden duty, to take part in public mea- 
sures which essentially regard the security of the government, and to 
contribute, as much as they are able, to the well-being of their country. 

If, in consequence of their serious apprehensions that the constitutional 
monarchy or general safety would be endangered by any change of laws, 
they protest against such change; they perform their duty as subjects, with- 
out deviating from their religious office. In petitioning the two Houses of 
Parliament, therefore, against the proposed concessions to the Roman 
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Catholics, they do not exceed the limits of their professional or civil 
engagements, and would indeed be deficient in what is due to them- 
selves and their country, if their silence or reserve should countenance 
an opinion that they are indifferent to the vital interests of the state. 
They are the more strongly urged to petition the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, because they are represented in that House merely as 
frecholders; or as constituents qualified to vote, in virtue of temporal 
rights, having no members of their own order in that Honourable 
House ;—and with regard to the Upper House, the spiritual Lords 
may be considered, in common with other Peers, as giving only their 
individual suffrage, and not representing the opinions held in their 
respective dioceses. 

But it is felt by the Clergy, in the present instance, that the laws 
which exclude the Roman Catholics from political power have a claim 
to their support, far beyond any political obligation. ‘The free pro- 
fession of the truth delivered in the Holy Scriptures,—the salvation 
of souls,—and that pure faith and virtuous practice, on which, under 
divine mercy, it depends;—these are the great arguments which per- 
suade them, by motives adequate to their incomparable value, to resist 
the increase of Papal influence in this Protestant community. Mature 
reflection on the views and principles of the Roman Catholic body in 
the United Kingdom, compared with the history of their Church, has 
convinced the petitioners of the insatiable thirst for spiritual and tem- 
poral dominion which actuates the Romish priesthood,—a thirst not 
allayed by the toleration and immunities they enjoy, but the more 
excited as it has been more indulged by legislative grants of privilege 
and favour. It is evident that their spiritual and temporal power are 
inseparably connected; that the former is used as a step-stone to the 
latter; and, in fact, that the heaviest burthens, and most dreadful 
anathemas are imposed by the Ministers of that religion on their 
credulous and devoted adherents, in order to make them instruments 
of their own aggrandizement, authority, and riches. ‘The reformed 
Church contemplates also, with well-grounded fears, the hostile power 
which meditates its destruction. It looks back with horror to the 
times when rebellion and murder, imprisonment and torture, were 
sanctioned by the arrogant usurpation of Papal dominion over the 
lives and estates of sovereigns and subjects; and it views the present 
condition of the Roman Catholic laity with unfeigned pity and com- 
passion. ‘The blind ignorance of conscientious Romanists is an object 
of its deep regret; and the crafty impositions by which their religious 
fears are perverted to the purpose of continuing cruel oppression, and 
mental darkness, the causes and effects of superstition and idolatry, 
cannot but excite a just indignation. The Clergy of the Established 
Church are warranted, therefore, in a determined opposition to such 
base and dangerous delusions. 

For whatever may be urged in favour of concession, on the plea of 
a milder temper and more liberal spirit having been adopted by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in conformity to the opinions of an en- 
lightened age, it is an unquestionable fact, that the same pretended 
infallible Church, which introduced such gross corruptions, still main- 
tains them. 
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Although individuals who profess the Romish faith may be severally 
disposed to treat their Protestant countrymen with lenity, a disposition 
which is not denied, yet collectively they cannot compromise the abso- 
lute and uncontrolled tyranny of their church. And since the supreme 
authority to which they pay an unqualified obedience has never revoked 
its decisions against heretics, who are liable (were the power equal to 
the malice of their enemy) to the penalties formerly inflicted by fine 
and sword; and since the prelates of that church declare its tenets 
unchanged and unchangeable, and will not allow the sovereign who rules 
these realms to have the slightest influence over its government, but 
obstinately and haughtily refuse that homage to him, which is willingly 
yielded to the temporal rulers of all other states; how dangerous is 
the further concession of power to such men, who pay allegiance to a 
foreign head, and yield only a partial and subordinate allegiance to 
their lawful prince !—who assert their divine commission to denounce 
judgment against all that resist their attempts to gain unbounded spi- 
ritual domination, and who have written in characters of blood those 
deerees of popes and councils, which still remain in the archives, and 
stand recorded in the annals of their church, not cancelled nor obli- 
terated, neither dead nor obsolete, but clearly written and illuminated, 
and prepared to issue forth and convince the heretic by arguments, 
which before the era of the Reformation no king nor people could 
withstand. 

But the Clergy of the Church of England consider themselves more 
powerfully urged to resist the claims of the Roman Catholics at this 
time, because the Dissenters appear to be giving way to them, or 
rather making common cause with them, against the safeguards of the 
Establishment, because the king’s ministers are divided on this subject, 
and the majority are probably disposed to favour the Roman-Catholic 
cause ;—because it is the fashion of the day to proclaim a false liberality 
of opinion, which implies either a total indifference to the peculiar truths 
of Christianity, or to the permanency and security of any visible Church, 
or to the principles and doctrines it maintains, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, provided it serve a political purpose, and be a footstool 
to a seat in Parliament. 

It seems forgotten that the Reformed religion has been the nurse of 
free and generous institutions, of enlarged and noble designs for the 
extension of learning, and civilization, and liberty ;—that this country 
owes its eminent and boasted advantages to its deliverance from papal 
bondage, and the assertion of its independence, by which it acknow- 
ledges a constitutional monarchy over all causes, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, supreme. ‘This freedom, supported by the Established Church, 
and defended by our ancestors at the hazards of their lives, has been 
blessed by Divine Providence with his signal protection; and the 
Clergy are thence convinced that it is their duty to stand on the 
ground which God and man have assigned them in this favoured land, 
and to guard the ark in which their faith and honour are deposited, 
safe and inviolate. 

If it be argued by the advocates of what is termed Emancipation, 
that the concession of place and power to the members of the Roman- 
Catholic Church would produce no mischief to the Protestant, the 
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English Clergy demur to that opinion. They are unwilling to put it 
to the test, because persecution and coercion are avowed as justifiable 
and holy means of exacting conformity to the Roman-Catholic faith ; 
and whosoever conscientiously professes it is bound by his tenets, and 
in certain situations by his oath, to overthrow to the utmost of his 
ability all opposition to it. The Church of England has ever been its 
most powerful adversary. ‘The sincere Romanist, therefore, necessarily 
desires the removal of so powerful an obstacle to his zealous purpose ; 
and it is an act of Christian prudence, nay, of benevolence, to prevent 
him from carrying his pernicious principles into effect, or at least to 
save him from the conflict between humanity and superstition, to 
refuse him no other privilege but that of political power, which would 
be exercised consistently with the doctrines he has embraced in 
harassing his fellow-christians, under the detested name of heretics. 

But the Clergy who petition against the increase of power demanded 
by Roman Catholics, look to a still higher sanction than that of pru- 
dence and precaution for the measures they adopt: that sanction is the 
word of God. They find in the Holy Scriptures that the corruption 
of true religion is designated as the “ abominable thing which God 
hateth; that the strong delusion which seduces man to “ believe a 
lie,’—-that the worship of images, the substitution of superstitious cere- 
monies and vain oblations and feigned miracles, with all the impostures 
of pious fraud, and the pretended mediation of saints and angels, for 
the pure worship of God, through the sole intercession of Jesus Christ,— 
is marked by the finger of his avenging justice, and has always pro- 
duced the baneful effects of moral turpitude and virtual irreligion. 

Wherever that infatuation has prevailed, a base and servile temper 
has ensued in the people; a haughty domineering spirit in the priests ; 
an unbelieving mind in the higher orders, and a relaxed tone of mo- 
rality in all. Witness the depraved state of society, and the gross 
mixture of blind credulity with vitiated infidelity, which prevail under 
the connivance of the religious orders in countries subject to Romish 
usurpation, And if policy and worldly prudence have tempered its 
fierce spirit in this enlightened nation, and have concealed from the 
laity (to whose private virtues no one will refuse the tribute that is 
justly due) the real nature of that antichristian church; if its ministers 
dare not remove the vail that is upon the heart, nor reveal to the view 
of their blinded followers the terrific dogmas of the creed which they 
profess ; is it not to a Protestant ascendancy, and a reformed Church, 
excluding from power and authority those enemies of liberty and truth, 
that this country is indebted for civil and religious freedom, and all the 
peculiar blessings it enjoys ? 

The extreme care of our Reformers to guard the people whom they 
emancipated from falling again under the yoke of spiritual tyranny, was 
founded therefore on the truest wisdom, when they instilled into their 
converts a just abhorrence of idolatry and transubstantiation and lying 
wonders, employing the most effective means to prevent their relapse 
into such pernicious errors. For this purpose they pointed out the 
examples of that defection from the true God, and the substitution of 
false and tutelary deities which overwhelmed the Jews in a succession 
of calamities, shewing, for our admonition, that the “ Lord is a 
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jealous God.” And however the wisdom which excluded the worship 
of the Roman-Catholic church from the eyes and hearts of Protestants 
may be now decried, and whatever sentiments may be entertained 
that the march of the human mind in this age of intellectual improve- 
ment and spiritual Jight can never retrograde into the labyrinths of 
i ignorance and superstition, there does not appear to the Protestant 
Clergy any well-grounded reason for such a supposition. 

It rather seems an unwarranted presumption, sufficiently confuted 
by the false and impudent pretensions to divine impulses to an im- 
mediate intercourse with heaven, and supernatural revelations which 
have been divulged and credited by enthusiastic visionaries in these 
our days with a sottishness equal at least to that of any other time or 
people, since these palpable proofs of mental imbecility render it no 
improbable contingency, that the bigoted faith of the Romanist may 
again stifle the freedom of religious inquiry, and the mummery of his 
vain worship supersede the reasonable service of the English Church. 
It is almost needless to remark the easy transition from one species of 
fanaticism to another, and the eagerness with which mankind grasp at 
every fallacious hope of obtaining the favour or averting the displeasure 
of an Almighty Judge, without renouncing the just objects of his anger: 
the propensity to vice still urging them to walk in the ways of sin, and 
the apprehension of its punishment persuading them to avoid its wages, 
by any subterfuges which hypocrisy or enthusiasm suggests. Added 
to which is the disposition to gaze, and wonder, and adore, so generally 
felt, especially by the lower classes, when the pomp and pageantry of 
solemn worship, with all the appendages of spiritual power, are pre- 
sented to their senses; and a tremendous imprecation is thundered in 
their ears as the penalty of their refusal to obey the insolent usurper 
of divine authority. ‘These and similar considerations have wrought a 
strong conviction in the minds of a Protestant Clergy, that the display 
of Roman-Catholic worship should be withheld, as much as may be, 
from the public view ; that it should not therefore be countenanced by 
the State, nor introduced under its sanction to the notice, and possibly 
to the reverence of a fickle and easily deluded multitude, lest the sound 
faith and holy practice which remain among us should be perverted 
and destroyed. 

But let it not be thought that the Clergy wish to interfere with the 
conscientious opinions of any Christian sect, nor to hinder the free and 
full exercise of those opinions, either in religious worship or any other 
species of devotion, provided it be not exhibited as a spectacle, honoured 
and dignified by the government, and upheld by the wealth and power 
of the State. They dread the effects which might result from the ele- 
vation of the host in our streets,—and what shall prevent it when the 
Roman-Catholic religion is reinstated in the seat of legal authority, 
and encouraged by the favour of the Senate? Is it to be expected that 
the high and overbearing ambition of its hierarchy will stay its course, 
temper its desire of pre-eminence, restrain its zeal for conversion, and 
withdraw its exclusive claims to the reverence and submission of the 
Christian world? Will it not again arrogate its supreme dominion on 
the grounds of infallible authority and unquestionable right ?—a right 
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above all other rights devolved on the ministers of that church, by one 
who calls him the Vicegerent of the King of Kings, and the Lord of all 
temporal Sovereigns ! 

Should that worship which is now secluded, be brought out of the 
private recesses in which it is performed with perfect security and with 
harmless inanity, and be publicly celebrated with triumph and ostenta- 
tion, the event may well be contemplated with just alarm, whether it 
be mocked with insult and derision, or be respected with a species of 
religious awe. In the first case it would outrage the feelings, and 
offend the consciences of sincere but erring Christians; in the second 
case it would endanger that worship which consists in spirit and in 
truth. For how easily may the enemy sow his tares, how rapidly may 
the good seed, which the reformers sowed and martyrs nurtured, be 
choked or rooted up! Why should not that harvest of chaff, which 
flew before the winnower’s fan when Cranmer, Latimer, and Hooper 
scattered it to the winds, again be collected by the agents of the wicked 
one to smother and conceal the bread of life? ‘The corrupt doctrines 
of that Church, though happily confined at present within narrow 
bounds in this favoured country, still prevail over the far greater part 
of Christendom ;—it exercises an almost despotic sway in the sister 
island. If the impossibility of its gaining ground against the firm 
hold of the English Church be insisted on, does not experience contra- 
dict such an assertion? Has it not spread in Lancashire over a con- 
siderable district ? Has it not been propagated with indefatigable zeal? 
Have not the measures best calculated to promote its success been 
planned by that Order which is deficient to none in worldly wisdom, 
policy, and learning, and little scrupulous in the artifices it employs 
to gain its ends? Has not the Society of Jesus been again established 
for the purpose of promoting both spiritual and temporal power in 
foreign states; and does it not burn with impatience and exert its 
utmost efforts to obtain a firm footing in the British isles, where it 
would compass heaven and earth to make one proselyte? And need 
any one be reminded of what that Order once did, to be warned against 
what it would do again? Can any one the least versed in ecclesiastical 
history be ignorant ef the subtilty and violence which characterized 
that mighty defender of the Papal chair? “If they came in sheep’s 
clothing, inwardly they were ravening wolves.” ‘The instruments they 
once employed may have been altered, according to the circumstances 
of the times; but the skill in applying them remains the same. The 
materials they wrought upon have undergone a revolution, but the 
weakness of human nature will always present fit objects of their 
treacherous instigations. ‘The multitude, so easily misled by novelty, 
by high-sounding pretensions, by assumed sanctity, by ostentatious 
almsgiving, and many artifices best known to those who condescend to 
use them, are always liable to be deceived. Nor should it be forgotten 
that their attachment to the Established Church has been loosened by 
various means, and the stedfastness of their faith, together with the 
integrity of their minds, has been shaken to its foundation. The 
Socinian, the Antinomian, and the Puritan have, each in turn, or rather 
all at once, unsettled the opinions of many of the people, and prepared 
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them for the invasion of that religion which sets these jarring points at 
rest, by resolving all questions of a religious nature into the absolute 
unerring decisions of a pretended Catholic Church. 

The English Clergy gannot contemplate the danger to which their 
flocks are exposed in such a crisis without serious apprehension. 
They are bound, if possible, to keep them beyond the reach of con- 
tagion, lest wandering from the fold of the great Shepherd, they become 
a prey to the destroyer :—lest stupid ignorance, and vain ceremonies, 
and bigoted superstition, and blind idolatry, bear down the wisdom 
and the substance of pure unadulterated Christianity. 

To your candid judgment, my dear Sir, I submit the preceding 
reasons, however imperfectly stated, for my opposition to the Catholic 
claims :—reasons which, it is presumed, have influenced the great body 
of the Clergy. If they have no weight with you, I trust they are suffi- 
cient to account for the part which I have taken on that momentous 
question. You will observe that many arguments of great force have 
been waved (for they have been urged by much abler writers), and 
that the peculiar situation of Ireland has been scarcely noticed; yet 
how forcibly is the general argument strengthened by that particular 
case! ‘The proceedings of the Roman Catholics in that distracted 
portion of the empire have shewn the spirit of their Church in its 
unchanged and real character. ‘That spirit has grown every day more 
fervent, and its ebullitions have been more violent, as the authority 
which restrained it has been lessened or removed. Emboldened by 
success, it has unmasked the secret purposes of its ambition,—has 
renounced all terms and conditions which might temper its pernicious 
tenets, and has plainly shewn that nothing less than the re-establish- 
ment of papal power on the ruins of the Reformed Church will satisfy 
the agitators of that afflicted and benighted country. 

December, 1827. I am, &c. W. 


NATURAL RELIGION. 

Mr. Eprror,—In an article in a late number of the British Critic on 
Bishop Gleig’s Letters to his Son, it is said that some writers “ fiercely 
contend” that there is not such a thing as natural religion; and the 
reviewer gives three reasons for not coinciding with that conclusion, as 
it involves the question whether the being of a God be discoverable 
from the phenomena of nature, which'the learned Bishop holds in the 
negative. Being one of those writers, but disclaiming all fierceness on 
the subject, I will, if you allow me a small space, attempt to point out 
the inconclusiveness of the reviewer’s reasons, and add a few words on 
the importance of the subject in these times. 

The reviewer thinks in the first place that there is a natural religion, 
because the most ignorant of mankind are, by an original law of their 
mental constitution, led to infer that wherever there is an effect, there 
must have been a cause adequate to its production. ‘The action of this 
law is well called an irresistible belief. 

That such a law acts through the passion of fear is well known. 
Fear leads the savage to look for the cause of the lightning by which 
he is alarmed; but this law as often leads him to embody that cause 
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in some witch or wizard or “ salvage man” apprehended in his mind, 
as to a being whom we could with propriety take to be the mind’s 
natural type of a Deity. But if the law of irresistible belief in cause 
and effect afforded sufficient grounds for the reviewer’s argument, it 
would be constant in its operation. That it is not constant the re- 
viewer admits by quoting a passage in the Bishop’s work, which claims 
for the native Americans, and New Hollanders, and also for the Esqui- 
maux, an ignorance of the Deity. The law, therefore, of irresisti- 
ble belief does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that there is a 
Deity. 

In the second place the reviewer sensibly observes that the question 
ought not to be confined to the rudest people ; and he instances the 
nations of antiquity who believed in a great First Cause. Now the 
reviewer himself answers this argument by acknowledging that the 
ancients personified the physical powers or properties of the material 
world. ‘Thus civilization led men to civilize the object of their fear ; 
and instead of propitiating an old woman, dressed up in skins and 
feathers, to pour libations to Jove and Bacchus. Here again the 
irresistible law led the cultivated mind to no proper type of the Deity. 

That the religion of the Mythologists may strictly be called natural, 
I am ready to admit; for its utmost extent was to lead the people into 
error the moment they reasoned beyond the guide of those intuitive 
truths which experience supplies. It is true that Plato, Cicero, and 
Seneca did at times seem to ascribe the mundane system “ in its plan 
and operations to the volition of one Great Mind;” but we have no 
proof that any of the ancients did of themselves excogitale spch a 
notion: we do know, however, that their notions were indistinct and at 
variance one with another, and we are assured that in none of their 
writings is there preserved such a process of reasoning as can safely 
and correctly bring us to the same conclusion. 

In the third (and last) place, the reviewer maintains “ that St. Paul 
admitted the existence of such a system of natural religion, prior to the 
introduction of Christianity, as implied belief in the existence of God, 
and, consequently, the means of forming a natural worship, and of 
enforcing the obligations of the moral law:” and the reviewer quotes 
the 19th and 20th verses, which are to his purpose when taken alone ; 
but the 18th verse confines the subject to those “who hold the truth in 


unrighteousness ;” and the 21st verse supposes that those men at one 
time “knew God.” Now as they could only hold the truth through 
a revelation, the meaning of natural religion cannot be maintained in 
this passage. It is sensibly remarked by the author of * The Know- 
ledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not from Reason and Nature,” 
that ‘the apostle is here so far from asserting the sufficiency of nature 
to discover the existence of a Deity, that his very argument is founded 
on the heathens being already convinced of this truth, and from thence 
shews the unreasonableness and impropriety of their idolatry.” 

I wish to observe on these and such like reasons, that they are 
not so clearly convincing as the importance of the truth which they 
would uphold demands. They do not demonstrate ; they are not 
such as the mind ought to have, that it may rest upon them in security. 
We, who believe in the Scriptures, treat them as speculations; it is of 
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no consequence to our faith whether the truth be in them or no: but 
it is of every consequence to those mistaken beings who grasp at the 
arguments, and make them stand in the place of the truth itself;—who, 
through the deceptious influence of such inconclusive reasoning, regard 
a revelation not only as unnecessary, but also as an imposition. ‘That 
we may have it in our power to give such persons a direct and decisive 
answer to their systems, is the object of my contention against natural 
religion. We can prove that nations would not retain the knowledge 
of the Deity, and this proof is a powerful argument against those who 
contend for the religion of nature. Were we to go a step farther, and 
put them upon the proof of a God, we might break down many of 
their strong-holds, and drive them to the revelation of his own being. 
As an instance of the evil which such philosophy tolerates and increases, 
it happens that the reviewer has taken the same course of argument by 
which Volney proves that there is a God of nature, for the purpose of 
superseding a revelation. ‘Thus weapons are put into the hands of bad 
men by those who the most deprecate their use. And this evil has a 
wider extent than many may imagine. How strongly fixed was the 
unhappy man who lately answered in a court of justice on this position. 
There is a God, he exclaimed, and he endowed him with attributes ; 
and we are not allowed by our school philosophy to put him to the 
proof. We allow his data, and his consequences appear to him to flow 
naturally therefrom. Now did our philosophy submit to the truth, 
and, overcoming our pride, proclaim and maintain that God and his 
religion were only to be known from his own revelation, how decidedly 
we might answer the infidel, defy his boasted reason, and trample upon 
his delusive systems. Nor is this evil confined to professed unbelievers. 
The peison is dropped upon the intellectual food after which all our 
ranks of society are marching, and is silently but surely diffusing its 
pernicious qualities in the public mind. One object, most sedulously 
pursued, is to establish in the minds of the operative classes, the being 
of a God, from the mechanical facts of nature. For what purpose ? 
To shew from natural religion the needlessness of a revelation !* 

If there be not such a thing as natural religion, and it is worth the 
time of its advocates not to let a truth so momentous rest upon incon- 
clusive metaphysical arguments,—but if there be not “ such a thing,” 
should we suffer an error of such importance to be consecrated in the 
philosophy of ages? If in the proper use of our reason we can show that 
God only can be known through his own revelation, let the advocates 
of Christianity stand upon their ’vantage ground, and no longer throw 
away the vast power with which this single truth would arm them. 


A. Q. 





* Another effect of the evil arising from that philosophy which advocates natural 
religion is forcibly shown by Mr. Rose’s letter to you (in October) on the Rationalism of 
the Germans. Our operatives do not philosophize so phlegmatically as their neighbours, 
but the effect of a false conclusion on this subject is extending among them. In the 
Boyle’s Lectures of the present Bishop of Durham, a course of argument is followed to 
show that when the enemy of mankind cannot take away the truth, he will corrupt it. 
Has he not through philosoptiy, falsely so called, darkened many hearts to the under- 


standing of the truth as it is in the revelation of the Deity ? 
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PROPRIETARY CHAPELS. 

A tarce portion of the most wealthy inhabitants of our metropolis 
are accustomed to attend the service of the Church in proprietary 
chapels. Many of these edifices belong to people of wealth and rank, 
some even to Clergymen. Such persons are pr rhaps not fully aware 
of the objections against the system of proprietary chapels. They are 
ably stated by the excellent Bishop Middleton, in a passage which we 
extract from his address to the parishioners of St. Pancras. 





Of proprietary chapels, whateve1 prais may be due to the zeal and talents of ; 
the Clergy who officiate in them, I do not profess myself to be friendly to the 
principle ” Wherever they exist, they have arisen out of the d ficiency of our 
paroch al establishments, for which however they afford but a very inadequate 
substitute, while they contribute to perpetuate the evil; they cannot but render 
the more opulent parishioners, in many instances, indifferent about wants which 
they no longer feel. The principle to which they owe their origin is no other 
than that of commercial adventure. <A builder, observing that the spirit of 
Christianit not wholly extinct, invests a portion of his capital in erecting a 
place of public worship. To what particular d iption of Christians it is to be 
ippropriat I l be determined beforehand; trade is not fastidious about 





tl opin ons of pl aser; and such is the tenure, that it is not permanently 
confined to the Church, even though a churchman should be the first to license 
it; in the failure of success, it may be subsequently applied to any other more 
pront ible purpose whether sacred or profane. I am afraid, however, that the 


evil does not always rest here; I am afraid that even while buildings of this kind 
are in the hands of churchmen, the system has tendencies which are greatly to be 


deprecated. Whether the proprietor be a layman or a clergyman, while his 
emoluments depend upon the letting of the seats, he is under a strong temptation 
to give to divine service attractions which do not properly belong to it, and which, 
while they recommend it to those who are in quest of amusement, degrade it in 
the estimation of the serious and reflec ting. Christianity, in its native and noble 
lresses itself not to the taste or to the imagination, but to the under- 
stand hg and the he irt; it is not studi to adapt itself to the variable standard 
of popular sentiment, but is, like its author, “ the same yesterday, and to-day, and 





simplicity, ad 


for pi In this view, nathine can be mor conducive to the maintenance of 
its true character, than that independence of principle and practice, for which our 
establishment usually provides. A clergyman who does not “ar a under the 
consciousness that it is his interest to attract hearers, has to blame himself alone 


if he deviate from the track of solid and sober instruction. The system has also 
other tendencies which are not to be desired. The great variety of pr achers in 
some of these chapels, while it stimulates the religious appetite, cannot fail to 
deprave it; nor is public instruction productive of the greatest possible good, 
where little or nothing is known of the preacher except from his sermon. I 
might also add that these ch: ip ls sometimes interfere with a province of the 
parochial clergyman; the parishioners are not always aware that the preac her of 
a proprietary chapel has no connexion with them br yond the ia s of the pulpit, 
and avail themselves of his ministrations to the exclusion of their constituted 
pastor, and the extinction of order and regularity. In this part of my subject 
I desire to be understood as eve ry where spe aking of the system and its tenden- 
cies. In my own parish, these chapels appear to be very well conducted ; in my 
occasional visits to the m, I have found them most respectably attended; and I 
have constantly rejoiced that some at least of my parishioners have such 
resource; but it will be remembered that whatever is good in these chapels is 
the peculiar merit of the proprietor, while that which is objectionable is con- 
nected with the system ; and that the one is changeable, while the other is per- 
manent.—Middleton’s Sermons and Charges, p- 297. 


To this we would add the remark which the Bishop in the next page 
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makes on free chapels, as applying with equal force to those of which 
we now speak : 

Whatever tends to separate the rich from the poor in the presence of Him who 
is “ the Maker of both,” is so far exceptionable : let them at least on one day in 
the week “ meet together:” to the rich it teaches humility, while it inspires the 
poor with confidence ; and it serves to unite both in the bonds of mutual depend- 
ance and esteem. 

STAMFORD HILL CHAPEL OF EASE. 

We have quoted these remarks on Proprietary Chapels with a view 
to introduce to our readers a case which has lately occurred in the 
parish of Hackney, which proves the practicability of giving to these 
buildings the character and efficiency of parochial chapels. ‘The 
chapel which we have named above was in the year 182.5 the property 
of a Clergyman. A friendly arrangement was entered into, under the 
sanction of the rector of the parish, between this individual and certain 
gentlemen frequenting the chapel, they agreeing to advance money for 
the purchase of the chapel; the capital to be secured on the building, 
and to be repaid with moderate interest out of the pew rents. The 
building was thus settled with them in trust for the parish, and they 
immediately issued to the pew-holders the following circular : 

Having taken possession of Stamford Hill Chapel for the sole purpose of securing to 
the neighbourhood (too remote from the Mother Church for convenient attendance on its 
services) the benefits and accommodation of a Chapel of Ease, to the fullest extent to 
which the cireumstances of the case may enable them to go, the undersigned think it right 
to lay before the holders of sittings in the Chapel the nature of the arrangements they 
have entered into, which, it will be seen, must prevent any present reduction of Pew 
Rents. 

It is intended to divest the Chapel of all private and proprietary character, and to place 
it entirely and for ever under the regularly constituted authorities of the Church. For 
this purpose, the undersigned trust that they shall be able to offer the Chapel for conse- 
cration to the Bishop of the Diocese, and to settle the appointment of the Minister in the 
Incumbent of the parish for the time being. 

To this end, such a permanent Exdowment out of the Pew Rents will be first made, as 
may ensure the residence of a respectable Clergyman in the district. And the remainder 
of the Pew Rents, whatever be their amount, will then be made over in Trust for the 
under-mentioned purposes alone : 

Ist, For defraying the necessary expenses of the Chapel ;—2dly, For the payment of 
interest, at the rate of 4 per Cent. per annum, on the amount of the purchase money, until 
the same be redeemed ;—and, 3dly, For the creation of an accumulating Fund for the 
redemption of the said purchase money, with a view to the eventual diminution of the 
rents. 

To this declaration of the objects, for which alone the Pew Rents are henceforth to be 
taken, the undersigned have only to add, with unfeigned satisfaction, the entire concur- 
rence of the present Rector, the Rev. Archdeacon Watson, in all which they thus contem- 
plate, most strongly manifested by a kind offer to contribute towards their accomplishment, 
now and hereafter, as well by an imme diate assignment, during his own incumbency, of 
all the fees arising from duties which may be transferred from the Mother Church, as by 
an offer to provide at his own charge, fur the better accommodation of the poor of the 
neighbourhood, in the event of the Chapel being enlarged ; a measure to which the atten- 
tion of the Trustees is now directed. 

Henry PATTESON, J. C. Powe, 

April 25, 1826. J. D. PoWLEs, JosuvA WATSON. 


These objects have been already accomplished as follows :—in 
January 1827 it was shut up for several months, during which it was 
considerably altered and enlarged. It now contains 1100 sittings; of 
which number 300 are free and unappropriated for the use of the poor 
for ever, and 100 more are set apart for the children of the district. 
VOL, X. NO. I. Q 
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The expense thus incurred, with the exception of 400/., was provided 
by an increase of the capital advanced and secured on the building : 
of the additional 400/. two were given by the Rector, and the other 
two by the Commissioners for Building Churches, with the express 
proviso that the number of free sittings mentioned should be secured 
to the poor. 

A permanent endowment out of the pew rents of 150. per annum, 
and the amount of the surplice fees, has been settled on the minister 
for the time being, who is charged with the cure of souls of a certain 
district of the parish attached permanently to his chapel. The re- 
mainder of the pew rents amounts to such a sum as to afford a fair 
prospect of providing for the incidental expenses of the chapel, paying 
the interest of the capital advanced, and ultimately redeeming the whole. 

The only difficulty that has occurred, has consisted in a friendly con- 
tention between the Rector and the Trustees, each party wishing the 
other to appoint the minister. It is settled that this appointment should 
rest with the Rector ; a veto upon it being granted to the Trustees, and 
the consequence of any continued disagreement being its lapsing for 
the time to the Bishop. As soon as the principal shall have been 
redeemed, the appointment will rest entirely with the Rector. 

On the 2%d of November 1827, the building was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London, as a Chapel of Ease to the parish of Hackney. 

We have stated thus minutely the particulars of this transaction, not 
merely out of a wish to record an instance of such judicious and bene- 
ficial exertion on the part of the persons concerned, but in the hope that 
the example held forth at Stamford Hill may be followed in many other 
proprietary chapels. We feel convinced that there are few cases to 
which the same measures with different modifications might not be 
successfully applied. Every proprietor might not be so willing to treat 
liberally with a view to the success of the undertaking; it is not in 
every parish that the incumbent would have either the will or the 
ability to assist so largely; but we venture to say, that if a few active 
members in the congregation of any proprietary chapel would arrange 
their plan prudently, endeavour to obtain the co-operation of the pro- 
prietor, or wait for an opportunity when the chapel is offered for sale, 
they might, by the outlay of a small capital at reasonable interest and 
no very bad security, obtain’ for themselves, their congregation, and 
their poorer neighbours, the full benefits of a consecrated building, and 
the parochial ministrations of a resident pastor. 

tn 
HAPPINESS, BY BISHOP HEBER. 
i. 3. 
One morning in the month of May Tell me, ye woods and smiling plains, 

I wander’d o’er the hill, Ye blessed birds around, 

Though Nature all around was gay, In which of Nature’s wide domains 

My heart was heavy still. : Can bliss for man be found ? 

2. 1. 
Can God, I thought, the just, the great, | The birds wild carol’d o’er my head, 
These meaner creatures bless, The breeze around me blew, 
And yet deny to man’s estate And Nature’s awful chorus said,— 
The boon of happiness? ‘ No bliss for man she knew.’ 
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5. 8. 
I question’d Love, whose early ray I sought of Feeling, if her skill 
So rosy bright appears, Could soothe the wounded breast, 
And heard the timid genius say And found her mourning, faint, and still 
His light was dimm’d by tears. For others’ woes distress’d. 
6. 9. 


I question’d Friendship,—Friendship 
sigh’d, 
And thus her answer gave,— 
“The few whom Fortune never tried 
Are wither'd in the grave.” 
on 10. 


I question’d Virtue,—Virtue sigh’d, 
No boon could she dispense, 

Nor Virtue was her name, she cried, 
But humble Penitence. 


a. 
I ask’d if Vice could bliss bestow, I question’d Death,—the grisly shade 
Vice boasted loud and well, Relax’d his brow severe, 
But fading from her wither’d brow And “Iam Happiness,” he said, 
The borrow’d roses fell. “ Tf virtue guide thee here.” 
—p>——_ 


LAW REPORT. 
Ecc.LestasTicAL Corporations aANp CoLtLeces;—Ricut to cut Timser. 


I. Ecclesiastical Corporations. Lord Chancellor Eldon, and which are 
‘ia . ‘ ‘ving of general attention. 
[nese Corporations, whether sole as dese Se whenerwus 


Bishops, Deans solely seised, Preben- 
daries, Archdeacons, and Parsons, or 
aggregate, as Deans and Chapters, and - . , . % 

ee ae ee pause Bishop of Durham in this instance, unin- 


Collegiate Chapters, have an abso- ; 
j — ate Ch ie ; ’ h sepheage 453959 &: tentionally doubtless, may not have done 
ute but a qualified right in the timber that which the law does not sanction, even 


I need not say whether this application 
has been made on mere splenetic, or on 
more worthy motives; nor whether the 


growing on their estates; the law though it should turn out clearly that the 
considering such timber as a fund annual revenues of the See have been im- 
for maintaining and repairing the proved. Most certainly it is not to be 
edifices and other possessions of the concluded that provided an increase of the 


Church. Hence it was said by Lord annual revenues of the See is obtained, a 


Chancellor Eldon, in the case of permanent fund of real property in woods 
Wither v. the Dean and Chapter of may be utterly destroyed. Few who know 


Winchester the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Prelate, who have 
nae ; : See been witnesses to the munificence which 
Ecclesiastical Corporations may fell tim- ye has displayed in repairing and beauti- 


ber for repairs, and apply either the timber fying the fabric of his church, of his castles, 
itself or the produce of the sale for that ang his palaces, will suspect him of having 
purpose, but that so far only have they a intentionally wasted the possessions of the 


aeons over the timber; it is the inherit- gee of Durham. At the same time it is by 
ance of their Church, and they have no no means impossible that he, as well as 
authority to cut it down and divide the jyany other Churches, may unwarily 
produce among themselves. have slid into this he avy ecclesiastical of- 

In the case of Jefferson v. Shute, Bi- fence, which all agree to be a cause of 


shop of Durham, in the Common Pleas deprivation, and which may probably be 
found to be also an injury cognizable by 
some of the King’s temporal courts. 

I do not at all regret the expense of time 
and trouble in this proceeding, since I can- 
not but think it may be productive of very 


in 1797, the principal question was, 
whether ¢hat court had, on the applica- 
tion of Jefferson, a person not interested, 
jurisdiction to restrain the Bishop from 


cutting down timber, and converting good effects. It may awaken men’s minds 
part of the wood ground into arable to the consideration of this sort of question, 
land; and it was decided it had not. to which, at this time, it is of importance 
But Chief Justice Eyre concluded his that they should be directed. We have 
elaborate judgment with some observa- already seen one Cathedral Church almost 


tions, which have been commended by in ruins, and we have seen with what 
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expense and exertion, both of the Clergy and 
Laity, that Church was restored. Had it 
been in the minds of the Clergy and Laity 
for a course of years past, that the woods 
of Bi hops, and more especially of Deans 
and Ch upters, in luding Prebendarie S, wer 
a solid, permanent, and increasing Ju d 
of real property, devolved to them for the 
sustentation of the Cathedrals, the palaces 
and houses of the Church, probably that 


’ 


venerable edifice might never have fallen 
into such ruin, or might have been restored 
l ilty. I am afraid that 
the state of some other noble monuments 
of the finest Gothic architecture in this 
kingdom is not very consoling; that they 





with much less 


are mouldering and crumbling into ruins. 


4 
t have heard it observed with grave and 
serious regret, that no funds have been ap- 
propriated for the preservation of them: 
perhaps a time will come when that which 
I take to be an error will be corrected, and 


when it will be found that all the property 
of the Church is a fund for the sustenta 
tion of those fabri 


particular are a specific fund so to be em- 


but that the woods in 


ployed, no man can doubt. I repeat my 
opinion that the onsequences of this dis- 
cussion may be highly beneficial to the 
public; and though I must now say that 
this rule must be discharged, perhaps here- 
after the public will be disposed to acknow- 
ledge that the promoter of this application 
was a friend to the Church of England. 

Mr. Justice Rooke observed: 

I consider the Bishop as having to cer- 
tain purposes a fee-simple in his bishopric. 
But he is seised to a special intent as a 
public officer for public trusts. If before 
the restraining statute he had alienated the 
property of the See, he would have been 
guilty of a gross breach of trust; and I 
conceive there was a remedy at common 
law. As ageneral principle, it is waste to 
destroy woods. But these great officers 
have duties annexed to their station; as 
the repairs of the palaces, bridges, and 
mansion houses of the See; and they would 
not exceed their duty if they applied the 
woods to the repair of their Cathedrals.® 

II. Colleges. 

Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Shad- 
well, in their argument in the case of 
Wither v. the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester, are r¢ ported to have urg¢ d 
that— 





® Jefferson v. Bishop of Durham, 1 Bos. 
& Pul. 120, 129. Note by Coke C. J. 
2 Bulst. 279. Witherw. D. & C. of Winton, 
8 Mer. 421 Herring ». D. & C. of St. 
Paul 3 Swanst. 492, 































































The statute (13 Eliz. c. 10) which re- 
strains alienation by such persons (i. e. 
Deans and Chapters) on the ground of 
dilapidation, although it refers in express 
words only to the ruin and decay of build- 
ings, is by parity of reason to be extended 
to timber or any thing else which consti- 
tutes part of the inheritance.* 





Now, if this position be correct, the 
statute protects timber on College 
estates also; for it includes Colleges 
and Deans and Chapters in the same 
provisions. It may indeed be con- 
tended, that the cutting of timber is 
restrained not by the words but by 
construction of the statute; and that 
a College, not being an ecclesiastical 
corporation, differs essentially from a 
De an & C. ar d the refore is not neces- 
sarily concluded by the same rule. We 
must therefore first investigate the na- 
ture of a College corporation, before we 
can decide that the same rule of con- 
struction is applic able to it as to a Dean 
and Chapter. 

The design of an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration is stated by Sir W. Blackstone 
to be “ the furtherance of religion, and 
perpetuating the rights of the ¢ hurch.”’+ 
“ Colleges (he says) are founded for two 
purposes ;—1. For the promotion of 
piety and learning by proper recula- 
tions and ordinances. 2. For impart- 
ing assistance to the members of those 
bodies, in order to enable them to pro- 
secute their devotion and studies with 
greater east and assiduity.” These elee- 
mosynary corporations, he observes, 
“are, strictly speaking, lay and not 
ecclesiastical, even though composed 
of ecclesiastical persons, and although 
they in some things partake of the 
nature, privileges, and restrictions of 
ecc lesiastic al bodies. . Sir Edward (¢ oke 
says, Master and Fellows are seised to 
them and their successors for ever in 
jure Colleqgi pro hono publico, and to 
pious and charitable uses.} 

Although, then, Colleges (we speak 
of those in Oxford and Cambridge) are 
called lay-corporations, because their 
object is partly temporal (the advance- 
ment of learning) and, though they 
promote religion, the rights and ordi- 
nances of the Church are not their 
chief concern, still they partake of the 





* 3 Mer. 426 + 1 Com. 470. 
11 Rep. 73 b. 

















nature of ecclesiastical bodies. The 
institution, whether of a Church, or a 
College corporation, is probono public 0; 
the objects are somewhat different, but 
the nature is the same. They are alike 
designed to be a constant and perpetual 
benefit: hence it is equally incumbent 
upon the possessors of their property to 
transmit it perfect and undiminished 
to their successors, that the intention 
of the founder may be ever effectually 
fulfilled. 

But the Church soon perceived that 
ecclesiastics, unmindful that they were 
but frustees and seeking only their own 
profit, left dilapidated residences and 
wasted estates for their successors ; an 
evil which became the 
of censure and deprivation. 
either the wrong or the punishment 
confined to Churchmen. It was clearly 
Sir Edw. Coke’s opinion, that a Master 
of a College might be deprived for di- 
lapidation or waste, and he g é 
notable record” in 19 Ed. IIL, “ Rex 
amovit custodem hospitalis de suo pa- 


requent cause 


Nor was 


rives “a 


tronatu, quia male dispendit proficua 
domus, &c.” “ because,” he adds, “ it 
is against their office and duty to waste 
the possessions of their houses, which 
are committed to them pro bono pub- 
lico.* It would seem indeed, from many 
expressions by the same high autho- 
rity,+ that Master and Fellows of a 
College the common law, 
be equally restrained from committing 
waste as a Bishop, Prior, Dean and 
( hapter, Parson or Vicar. 

From the foregoing considerations, 
we may perhaps safely conclude that 


might, by 





a College, though not an ecclesiastical 
body, is with respect to its property on 


the same footing and partakes of the 


ce, 


same restrictions ; and consequently, if 


it be true that a Dean and Chapter are 
restrained from cutting timber by an 


equitable construction of the statute of 


Elizabeth, there is no reason why a 
College should be excepted. But we 
will now state and consider the pro- 
visions of the statute. 

The introductory part of the 3d sec. 
states the evil consequences of “ unrea- 
sonable leases,”’—dilapidations, decay 
of all spiritual livings and hospitality, 





* 11 Rep. 724. 


+ Magdalen College Case, 11 Rep. 67; 


Co, Litt. 535. 
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and the impoverishing of successors ; 
but if an improper /ease were injurious, 
a fortiori an absolute alienation of any 
part of the inheritance would be so: 
hence, the words of the enacting part 
are general and comprehensive. It is 
enacted, 

That all leases, gifts, grants, feoff- 
ments, conveyances, or estates made, had, 
done, or suffered by any Master and Fel- 
lews of any College, Dean and Chapter 
of any Cathedral or Collegiate Church, 
Master or Guardian of any hospital, Par- 
son, Vicar, or any other having any spiri- 
tual or ecclesiastical living, or [of} any 
houses, lands, tithes, tenements, or other 
hereditaments, being any parcel of the pos- 
sessions of any such College, Cathedral 
Church, Chapter, Hospital, Parsonage, Vi- 
carage or other spiritual promotion, or any 
ways appertaining or belonging to the same 
or any of them, to any person or persons 
other than for the term of twenty-one years 
or three lives from the time as any such 
lease or grant shall be made or granted, 
whereupon the accustomed yearly rent or 
more shall be reserved and payable yearly 
during the said term, shall be utterly void 
and of none effect. 

We have a guide to the construction 
of this act in Sir Edward Coke’s ela- 
borate though diffuse exposition of it 
in the case of the Master and Fellows 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge;* he 
gives the following as amongst the re- 
solutions of the Court :+ 


1. It was to suppress wrong: for dilapi- 
dations and diminution of spiritual livings, 
&c. are 
quodam modo punished by the law. 


wrongs, and such wrongs as are 

2. This act is actus remedialéis, and was 
necessary and profitable to provide such 
remedy for the public good of the whole 
ecclesiastical estate, &c. 

3. This act is an act of preservation, 
sc. to preserve the possessions of Colleges, 
Deans and Chapters, Hospitals, &c. 

Again it is observed, 

In the case at bar, the intent of the 
Founder of the said College was for the 
maintenance of divines, the advancement 
of liberal arts and sciences, and to educate 
poor young persons in virtue and learning, 
which God forbid should not be per- 
formed.} 

That the law will never make an inter- 
pretation to advance a private and to destroy 


the public, but always to advance the public, 





* 11 Rep. 66. + 1b. 720. 


+ 
+ 


} 
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» 10a. 
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and to prevent every private which is odious 
in lawin such cases. Therefore the office of 
judges is always to make such construction 
as to suppress the mischief and advance the 
remedy; and to suppress subtle inventions 
and the 
mischief, ef pro privato commodo, and to 
add force and life to the cure and remedy 
the true intention of the 
makers of the act pro bono publico.* 

That the said act has been always con- 
strued beneficially to prevent all inventions 
and evasions against the true intention of 
the same.+ 

In the 24 Eliz. the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Worcester made a lease under 
which the tenant might have cut timber; 
it was resolved that such lease was on 
that account void, though not by the 
words, yet by the intention and equity 
of the statute.} 

Here it may be asked, if by this con- 
truction of the 13 Eliz. c.10, the per- 
sons therein named cannot empower 
their tenants to convert the timber to 
their own use, must not the same re- 
striction in reason be applied to them- 
selves? Let it not be objected, that 
tenants in tail are restrained by the 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 28, from making leases 
so as to give the property of the timber 
to the though an estate tail 
gives an absolute right to all the tim- 
ber; for that statute only prevents a 
tenant in tail making such a lease to 
bind the heirs in tail: he may give his 
lessees power to cut timber during his 
(the lessor’s) own life. 

Thus much may be fairly urged to 
shew that the committing of waste, the 
cutting of timber, is within the intention 
of the act of Elizabeth. 

But we are not prepared to assert 
that the very words of the act do not 
extend to the case in question. It is 
enacted, that the gift, grant, or con- 
veyance, by any Master and Fellows 
of any College, of any parcel of the 
possessions of the College, shall be 
void;—are not their woods parcel of 


evasions for the continuance of 


according to 


lessees, 


* 11 Rep. 73d. 

+ Ib. 76 a, andsee 5 Rep. 14 b, where 
some cases are stated, which were adjudged 
to be within the equity, though not the words 
of the act. 

t 6 Rep. 37a. See 1 Burr. 223. A 
Bishop is by construction of the 1 Eliz. c.19, 
restrained from new office or 


adding to an ancient fee so as to bind his 


creating a 


successor. 


jurisdiction. 
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their possessions? It seems, indeed, to 
have been considered in a case before 
Lord Chancellor Parker in 1718*, that 
a bishop, before the restraining statutes 
of Eliz.t, could empower his lessees to 
cut timber; but the point was not dis- 
cussed either by the bar or the court, 
and it was taken for granted that a 
lease, without impeachment of waste, 
made by Bishop Bonner, temp. Edw. VI. 
This, then, is an authority, 
though not a satisfactory one, that those 
statutes imposed the restriction upon 
Bishops, and therefore conclude Col- 
leges and all other bodies therein men- 
tioned. 

But although the statutes of Eliz. 
might be deemed quite sufficient to 
qualify the right of the persons they 
comprise with respect to the timber on 
their estates, we are disposed to take 
much higher ground, and to assert that 
by the common law, Bishops and other ec- 
clesiastical persons, and Colleges by pa- 
rity of reasoning, never could rightfully 
convert their timber to their own use. 
This position we are aware is opposed 
by an almost unaccountable silence in 
the ancient reports and treatises for a 
long series of years, and, indeed, by 
some dicta to the contrary: thus Thir- 
ning, Chief Justice in the reign of 
Hen. IV., asserted that the common 
law afforded no remedy against a Bi- 
shop, Archdeacon, ou un auter de tiel 
sort, committing waste.{ These objec- 
tions, however, are deprived of some 
of their force when we reflect that the 
ecclesiastical courts having always un- 
doubted jurisdiction in this matter, 
it might easily be considered as belong- 
ing to them exclusively, especially 
when the law much under the 
control of the Church; and it may 
be granted that originally, though at a 
very remote period, the temporal courts 
usurped or assumed their concurrent 
It is clear, however, that 
this right, whether inherent or usurped, 
was not exercised for some centuries. 

In the reign of James the First of 
England, Sir Edward Coke, then Chief 


was good. 


was 








® Bp. of London v. Webb, 1 P. W. 527. 
See also the Bp. of Winton’s case, cited 
2 Freem. 55; and 1 P. W. 407. 

+ Bishops are restrained by 1 Eliz. c. 19, 
which is similar to that of 13 Eliz. c. 10. 

* 2H. IV. 3d. 




















Justice, asserted that ecclesiastics might 
be restrained by the King’s temporal 


courts from committing waste, and 
cited in proof a case in 35 Edw. L. in 
which the Bishop of Durham (“this 
was Anthony Beak, of that state and 
greatnesse as never any Bishop was, 
Wolsey except”) was restrained per 
breve de Cancellaria from wasting the 
woods and possessions of his See. The 
position of the learned Chief Justice is 
confirmed by a record in the same 
reign (3 Edw. I.) which is applicable 
to the case of a College. The following 
writ of prohibition was issued: “ Rex 
vicecomiti salutem: Cum ad nos pro- 
videre pertineat ut eleemosina que de 
patronatu nostrorum predecessorum et 
nostro fuit, in statu debito absque vasto 
venditione vel destructione inde fa- 
cienda conservetur, tibi praecipimus 
quod non permittas quod Abbas de G. 
&c. sui vastum venditionem vel de- 
structionem faciant de boscis, domibus, 
hominibus pertinentibus ad prioratum 
sive cellam de L. quod est de Patro- 
natu nostro” .... and under this pro- 
cess the Abbot was brought into the 
King’s Bench to answer for his de- 
faults.* 

Coke, approving of this procedure, 
declared he would revive itt; but un- 
fortunately the law again slumbered, 
and, with a few trifling exceptions, 


its voic® was not heard again till 1797: 
nor is tuis surprising; for the person 


who can alone invoke its power with 
success is the patron or the ecclesiasti- 
cal superior, neither of whom is pecu- 
liarly watchful. ‘Thus, for instance, a 
Bishop might, probably, in perfect 
security pocket the woods of his estates 
without alarming the Metropolitan, or 
drawing down the vengeance of his 
Majesty’s Attorney General ; nay, even 
without a hint from his ( hapter§. And 





* 1 Bos. & Pul. 124. + 2 Bulst. 279. 

~ See Bp. of Winton v. Wolgar, A.D. 
1629; 3 Swanst. 493. In this case it was 
said, ‘‘if the Bishop should commit any 
excessive waste or spoil of woods, the same 
ought to be prohibited and restrained by 
the law.”’ 

§ Since writing the above we have 
learned that a Bishop lately deceased, in 
ignorance of the law no doubt, received to 
his own use 5000/. per annum for two or 
three years, from the sale of timber !- 
Should his executors be allowed to retain 
such profits ? 
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in 1797 when Shute Barrington, who 
with respect to the possessions of his 
See was one of the most righteous of 
men, agreed with a tenant tocut down 
wood and divide the produce, and then 
to grub up above one hundred acres— 
who was the instigator of the proceed- 
ings? ‘The Crown or its officers? No.— 
TheMetropolitan? No.—TheDean and 
Chapter? No.—*“ One Jefferson ;’— 
who, whatever might be his motives, 
derived from the spoliation neither 
profit nor loss. Hence we may suf- 
ficiently explain the fact, why so few 
instances are found in the books of 
ecclesiastical persons being restrained 
from appropriating timber to their pri- 
vate emolument: and with respect to 
Colleges, we apprehend the Crown, as 
the guardian of all eleemosynary cor- 
porations, the founder, and perhaps the 
visitor, could alone obtain an injunc- 
tion in the Court of Chancery. 

Sir Edward Coke, though he states 
broadly and decidedly that ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies could not by the common 
law cut timber, except for building, 
reparations, fuel, and other necessary 
occasions, does not, it is observable, 
allude to the statutes of Elizabeth, 
which were then recent, as adding to 
or enforcing the same doctrine: it is 
true indeed that he thought the old 
law quite sufficient, and he seems to 
have been too proud of having brought 
it to light, to admit of its needing any 
assistance. Neither were these statutes 
adverted to ‘in the case of Jefferson v. 
Bishop of Durham either by the Bar 
or the Court, although the right of 
Bishops to cut timber was most fully 
discussed; nor by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon when the point was before him. 

We would remark that Colleges in 
the Universities, as observed by Sir W. 
Blackstone*, were considered by the 
popish Clergy (whether with the con- 
currence of the common law may be 
doubted) as ecclesiastical, or, at least 
as clerical corporations; and were there- 
fore visited by the Ordinary. Now, at 
all periods of our history it has been 
most clearly held that the commission 
of waste, the cutting of timber, except 
is punish- 
able by deprivation in the ecclesiastical 
courts; hence, then, the Master of a 


for ‘necessary occasions,” 


* 1 Com, 482. 
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College might have been deprived by 
his Ordinary on this ground. Can it be 
contended, because the jurisdiction is 
changed, that the powers of a Master 
and Fellows over their property are 
enlarged ? 

These are our reasons for thinking 
that even before the restraining statutes 
the tenants of estates, holden for the 
benefit of the Church, or for the pro- 
motion of religion and the liberal arts, 
had not the right to cut timber and 
appropriate the produce to the msel ve 5. 
It is true, and it is an anomaly, that 
such persons might then have alienat d 
in fee-simple, the whole or any part of 
their pOssessSIONs ,; but it is also true 
that such alienation, as well as destruc- 


tion or W 


ste, was a cause of de priva- 
tion in the ecclesiastical courts*; and 
though we do not find that the t mpo- 
ral courts had any process to pre vent 
such a breach of trust, it does not ap- 
pear they sanctioned it; and when the 
state of the Court of Chancery of that 
day is considered, it will not be a mat- 
ter of surprise that we perceive not 
even the dawn of that potent equity 
which might now render such a sale 
nugatory, by decreeing a purchaser 
with notice, @ particeps criminis, to re- 
conveyt. This case may, in one re- 
spect, be illustrated by what occurs in 
modern practice ; if an estate be set- 
tled upon a father for life with remain- 
der to his unborn children, in tail, with 
remainder to a stranger in fee, the fa- 
ther and the stranger may, before the 
birth of a child, effectually convey away 
the estate; and yet the law views this 
act “in the light of a wrong or a tort 
which it is anxious to prevent, and 
consequently seizes every occasion and 
makes every possible stretch for ex- 
tending its protection against it: 
should, therefore, the father only agree 
to convey and then refuse, a court of 
equity would not, as in ordinary cases, 
interfere at the suit of the purchaser, 
to enforce the fulfilment of the con- 


* See 20 H. VI. 46a & 9 Ed. IV. 34a. 

+ Mr. Justice Rooke, however said, “* if 
before the restraining statute, a Bishop had 
alienated the property of the see, he would 
have been guilty of a gross breach of trust, 
and I conceive there was a remedy at com- 
mon law."’ 1 Bos. & P, 132. 

t Fearne, C.R. 337. 





tract. But if the father and stranger 
agreed to cut timber they could not be 
restrained; and though a child were 
afterwards born and became entitled 
to the estate, he could not recover the 
value of the timber so cut.* 

Perhaps the simplicity of antient 
times, generally content with one 
remedy, deemed deprivation alone 
quite sufficient to prevent alienation 
and waste. The temporal courts, how- 
ever, knowing their own infirmity, and 
perceiving the rapid progress of the 
evil, that the Church, as Sir Edward 
Coke observed, was more likely to lose 
than to gain, sought the aid of divers 
restraining statutes: and truly with a 
scandalous perverseness, they who held 
estates in fact but for life and upon 
trust, exerted as much ingenuity to 
evade each act of the Legislature as is 
said was wont to prompt and secure 
the g 
siastical and charitable institutions. 

Although the law protects timber on 
the estates of ecclesiastical and elee- 
mosynary corporations equally with 
the rest of the inheritance, it is not 
guilty of the absurdity of saying that 
such timber shall therefore rot and be- 


ts of the endowe rs of our ec¢ le- 





come useless, but declares that when 
cut down, it or its produce should be 
employed for the benefit of the inherit- 
ance; in fact, that it is a fund for the 
reparation of the buildings and the im- 
provem«e nt of the estate, that the corpus 
may be eve r pre serve d. 

‘To conclude limber is part of the 
inheritance; if then the inheritance be 
held jure collegii, and dedicated to a 
spec ial purpose pro bono publico, it 
seems that individuals should not be 
allowed to cut down the timber fortheir 
private advantage, and so benefit them- 
selves at the expense of the inherit- 
ance. Such timber, when at maturity, 
should be cut down and may be sold; 
but it or the produce should be wholly 
applic din the improve ment of the Col- 
lege possessions; in restoring or re- 
pairing its various buildings, in afford- 
ing additional or better accommoda- 
tion for its members, or in some other 
object to promote the intention of the 
Founder. 

* 1 Dick. 190. This is only true when 
no estate is vested in trustees to preserve 
the inheritance for the unborn children, 
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We think this conclusion sanctioned, 
1. By the restraining statutes of Eliz. : 
for if they do not « xpressly include the 
case from the liberal construction th y 
have received, it may be said any di- 
minution of the i i ; 


the mischief th« 
] 





itance is within 
y contemplate, and 
therefore forbidden by their provisions. 
2. By the common law: for we ob- 
erve that eleemosynary corporations, 
with respect to their nature and ob- 
jects, closely resemble those which az 
ecclesiastical, and such, it is admitted, 
are bound by the rule we have enun- 
ciated; and further, there are many 
ions by Sir Edward Coke 
which tend to the same result. 


observati 


Highland District 





Committee. 12k 


Magna est veritas et prevalebit! 
Yet we fear the conclusion, to which 
facts and reasoning have led us, will be 
startling to many, though we hope too 
hastily rejected by none. If our rule 
be correct, Mast 1 ;and Fellows of Col- 
leges have greatly and for a long time 
erred, though in ignorance: should 
they urge the rule, communis error 
facit jus, as an answer to our argument, 
we say, the “consent” may have arisen 





rather ex consueludine clericorum, than 


“of any sage advice of men learned 
in the law;” and we oppose the maxim 
acknowledged alike by lawyer and di- 

: , Fad . ° 
vine, multitudo errantium non pari 


W.h. W. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Highland Dist 


Ir is with much satisfaction we an- 
: - : k 
nounce that this Committee, establish- 
ed at Inverness in 1826, is in full and 
most beneficial activity. The neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry appear to 
} caite > PD: 
second the exertions of Bishop Low 
and his Clergy with a most commend- 
able alacrity ; and thus the benefits of 
the Parent Sox ety are brought home 
to the very door of the Episcopalian 
Highlander. We give the following 
interesting extracts from the Report. 


It may be satisfactory here to produce 
the statement of books that have been or- 
dered from the Inverness depository since 
last autumn; for although the demand has 
not been very extensive, it furnishes suffi- 
cient ground of hope, that the most bene- 
ficial results may yet arise to the cause of 
true religion, from this department of the 
Committee’s labours. 

Bibles and New Testaments ....2.. 46 

Prayer Books..seeessseee eoeses 50 

Religious Tracts, bound or stitched 175 
The Bibles and Pray r Books chiefly in 
use among the lower classes in the High- 
lands, being in the Gaelic language, the 
sale of the English copies has, of course 
been much more limited than it would 
otherwise have been. And the fact must 
not be here omitted, that to the liberality 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Episcopalians in the High- 
lands are indebted for the new and im- 
proved edition of the Gaelic Liturgy, now 
VOL. X. II. 
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rict Committee. 


e Through the 


me bounty, and by the charitable dona- 


in use among them. 





tions of some pious individuals who have 





felt an interest in the religious improve- 
ment of the Epi copalian Higllanders, 

veral of the most useful Tracts on the 
Socte ty’s list have likew been translated 
ito the Gaelic language, and are now in 
circulation among the members of some of 
the most remote congregations within the 
limits of the Highland district And brief 
and limited as the labours of the committee 
have hitherto been, it is tisfactory to 
know, that its salutary influence has been 
already felt in some degree amongst the 
inhabitants of those sequestered glens, 
re the Highland Cottager, enjoying all 
the benefits of a mild and happy govern- 
ment, united with the light and comforts of 
true religion, is found possessing perhaps 
more than an ordinary share of those mental 
qualities, and devout habits, which are 
generally and justly associated with the 
truly Christian character. 


wh 


The Coinmittee are anxiously labour- 
ing, and have succeeded in two in- 
stances, to establish “a few humble 
schools” for the instruction of the 


* Two thousand copies of the Book of 
Common Prayer, in Gaelic, were printed 
at Inverness, in 1819, solely at the Society’s 
expense, for the purpose of being sold at 
reduced price s, or distributed 
the poor.—Copies of this edition may now 
be had from the Inverness depository. 
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children of the Highland Episcopal 
Congregations. 

The obj ct of the Society appe ars to 
us well stated in the concluding sen- 
tence of the Report. 


It will never be found an impediment to 
the true interests of religion, that while it 
is made the primary object to disperse and 
familiarize the Word of God among all 
classes, it is also laid down as a radical and 
characteristic rule of the Society, to dis- 


eminate it, in connexion with those sound, 


orthodox, and authorised human aids, of 


which the necessity is sufficiently apparent, 
from the annals of ecclesiastical history, 
ind from the experience of mod 


Provided with the Bible, the Book of ¢ ymmon 


ern times. 


Prayer, and a few of those valuable Tracts, 
which convey down to us the sentiments 
of the first reformers, or of those who 
have been the lights and ornaments of the 
Reformed Church, the sincere though illite- 
rate Christian is furnished with the best 
means of spiritual instruction ind guidance, 
amidst the fluctuating opinions by which 
mankind are too often agitated. He is 
thereby taught how to shun the cange/ous 
and delusive paths of superstition aad fa- 
naticism: and by the grace of God he is 
enabled to persevere in a course of humble 
piety—to “ walk by frith not by sight,” 
till from the kingdora of grace on earth 
he is translated, through his Redeemer’s 
merits, to a kingdom of glory in heaven. 
C. Fyvig, Sec. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL, 
Report for 1826. 


Tue quarto and octavo editions of 
this Re port are now, we be lic ve, pretty 
generally circulated among the Incor- 
porated and Associated Members of 
the Society, having made their appear- 
ance six months late rthan they ought to 
do, and three months later than they did 
in the pre eding year. For this de lay 
we are not aware that any sufficient 
excuse can be all ved: espe cially, as 
no attempt has been made to prepare 
any further report, than the address 
which was read at the public met ting 
in May. But there is an appendix of 
twelve letters, full of interesting matter: 
one from the late Bishop Heber, four 
from Bishop Inglis, two from Bishop 
Stewart; the remainder from Arch- 
deacon Mountain, Professors Mill and 
Craven, Messrs. Ingles and Ardall. 

Speaking generally, however, we are 
compelled to say, and we say it with 
de ep regret, that the Report is wholly 
unworthy of the Society. We cannot 
but remark the following unaccount- 
able omissions. 

There is no obs« rvation on the exer- 


tions which have been made in several 
dioceses in aid of the Society, or on 
District Committees, or any invitation 
to form them No statement of the 
success or failure of the various mis- 
sionaries in their respective stations : 
No list of th Missionaries in Southern 
India; nor any mention of two addi- 
+ 


tional m naries whom we learn 


from the Report of the Society for Pro 
moting Christian Knowledge, published 
two months be fore, the Socie ty has en- 
gaged for Southern India.—No copy 
of the Resolutions passed at the public 
meeting in May last; nor any allusion 
to that meeting,—the good or ill effects 
of it. 

With regard to the outward ap- 
pearance of the book, we have little 
to say; it is printed in smaller type, 
and so far there is an improvement. 


The needless introduction of Lists of 


Committees, which do not exist, is 
done away with; but there is a dividing 
of Committees into De aneries, which 
is by no means necessary; and there is 
still a repetition of Subscribers, if not 
of subscriptions, which swells out the 
volume to a needless size. The Lists 
of Subscribers now occupy above 200 
pages, and might be compressed into 
70. Of the propriety, too, of the 
quarto copies we are not yet con- 
vinced. 

It is grievous to be compelled to 
write thus; but it would be still more 
painful to be silent. It is grievous 
that the manifold and zealous exer- 
tions of the Society, in a most glorious 
fhe ld, should be reported so carelessly. 
And on behalf of our brethren in 
the provinces, of those whose spirit 
has been excited to the good work, 
we deplore that information which is 
issued out so coldly should have been 























so long delayed. 
improvement is requisite? 
the Report be more 

> How ec hese 
up! ow can these 
remedied? 


gratification to the 


Is it asked, 
How can 
suitably 
deficiencies be 
We turn with pride and 
Report 
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drawn 
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Society for Promoting C hristian Know- 


ledge, in which the 
interest are far more 
say to the acting 


Socie ty for the 


Gospel, 


Committee of 
Propagation of the 
“ Go, and do thou likewise.” 


materials of real 
scanty; and we 
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Norwich .. Norwich 16 $0114 7 6 (185 1 54345 12 112 $45 12 
(Oxford... eee ee | 161 16 6101 13 0 1103 7 0 |366 16 6. ? 
Oxford — i \ - —— 73 7 0 75 7 0 164 7 
¢ gton —— — 25 4 O 25 4 0O ,) 
i S taenewawe - 68 14 0 —--~ 68 14 $f 
> } } N pton 3819 3/| 38 19 3 a ; 
Peterborow q Brackley .....- . nt 6313 61/6313 61¢~ ° 
Rut Race —-— 37 16 7 37 16 7 j 
I k Mm ceases 8 19 0 57 120) 59 14 O 6 5 0 
Bashectes f Ma 22 7 8 24 3 0 5 16 0 $2 6 5 )... 19 
"DIR MF cece 18 10 1; 21 0 i919 0; 89 10 1 
( eV | ae eee 11 11 ¢ — 6 6 O 17 7 «(0 ) 
St. Asaph. . | — | inti | " _ 
St. David’s . | — | aastiangs 
. 5 15 33 6 715 0/107 11 6 
Salisbury . 5 y 12 46) 14 11 0 9 15 211 O Log 2 
é |\ 19175 14 16/22 010/5519 9|9§ 
Worcester . \W ster 6 60 4 10 10 10 O 10 10 
Total in 1824. . £ 19 O ? 
1825 17.) 12 Vin £8028 17 
18 41 1 625 
Cash | ¢ b senses |} 27 17 0] 33 01/35 4 0] 96 2 0 96 2 
Limerick | Limerick ...... — | —— |5218 6 52 18 4 52 18 
Total 1 lin 1824-5-6, by ¢ ees in England and Ireland. . £8177 18 
The Money remitted from the country, but 1 by Con ees, is as follows: 
Bromley ...+- ++ seeeeees - 1 0 0) 4 0 0 | 
NS eee ae ee eee § 9 O 35 14 04104 3 O 
Monmout! 7 18 117/36 16 ¢ — He 0 
Mo Me cc es & Kt 6 bE -_— l ( 9 0 O 14 l 0 | _ 
Portsmouth .......--> - 6 { > 5 O 11 11 0 ‘4 
TauntOM «ccc ecesevtoseres 0 » 5 . 10 10 0 
Total remitted by Committees, &c. in 1824, 1825, & 1826 o£ 8126 ] 
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We were furnished with the above 
table by a correspondent, by which 
it may be seen, at one view, how 
the Society is supported in the dif- 
ferent Dioceses of the kingdom. The 
following are some remarks, with 
which he has accompanied it. “There 
s no District Committee in the Dio- 
ceses of Carlisle and St. David’s; or 
in the citi of Chester, Chichester, 
Hereford, Coventry, and Lincoln; and 
it is only very lately that Committees 
have been formed in York, Pete: 
borough, and the Diocese of St. Asaph. 
Th re are several inconsistencies be- 
tween the apparent and tl { 


of things. Thus, according to th 


bers, incorporated and associated, and 
furnishes less that four guineas per 
annum! The Gloucester and Wor- 
cester Committees contain respectively 
twenty-two and eighteen members, 
incorporated or associated, and con- 
trive to remit, the former six guineas 
yearly, the latter ten guineas in three 
years! The praise of Halifax and 
Birmingham will be in all the churches; 
as from the latter village, nearly twenty 
guineas were received=in two years, 
while the former hamlet remitted 
nineteen guineas in three years! The 
number of Committees now formed 
is upwards of 100; and the number of 
contributors by their means not qui 
1000. Of these, more than 3000 ar 
ince porated or associated member 


—__@—— 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE. 





Report, (pp, *24-5), the Winchester 
Committee consists of thirty-two mem- 
Tue number of dents at pre nt 
in the College is sixty; the number it 
will contain is sixty-four. Six con 
verted Roman Catholic Priests are 
expected to arrive at L peter he tl 
to reside ther nd receive inst t l 
at the College. The present Bish p 
of St. David's has prescribed a coursé 
of education at the G mar School 
that at the College d th 
and Vice-Pi pal e to 

l n ly 1d eX un tl 

Lhe f wing rem of b 

} v on t ol t oF t 
College were circulated in 1822, when 
the first stone was laid. “ The utilit 
of an appropri course of studies t 

young men led f ] ly ord 





and the want of an institution, which 





should unite, in some considerablk 


gree, the advantages of an university 





method of theology, literature, anc 
] 


science, with the regularity of moral 


education, by combining a progr 





discipline, first induced the Bish p of 
St. David's, in the year 1804, to pro- 
pose the establishment of a cle i 
sem v for tl education of f l 
candidates f holy ordei 1 tl 


afford th expels of an unive e 
cation. The great extent of the diocese, 
the poverty of the benefices, and the 


inability of the generality of the candi 


dates for the ministry in it, to pursu 
their studies at an University, rendex 
such an Institution peculiarly necessary 
for that diocese. But though intended 
chiefly for one diocese, the College 
may eventually be useful to the other 
three ; and, in proportion as the Welsh 


clergy are employed in their ministerial 
duties in En land, it may be beneficial 
to th hol churcl It may also 
rel the { l rsities, by 1 ill 

at home man ul nen, hoi 1 
ot] Vel bey id tl rm is 
to resort to them. The proof which 
the [ i reitic have given of then 
approbation of the undertaking, by 
their very liberal contributions, affords 


a most encouraging testimony of its 


FRANCE. 

(mrens.—In many parts of France, 
the remnants of the Protestant Churehes 
scattered at tl] revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, are again appearing, while 


1 


hew pl ri ol wo! ip, erected princi 
A ert : 





P by tl tribution con 
Tt tio! ire every ] ilding 
On h been s« en nly ded ted at 
Mens, in the department of Isere in 


Dauphiné, tI Protestant inhabitants 
of which place are probably descended 
irom th Waldense " whi from the re- 


vocation of the edict of Nantes, up to 
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the year 1787, persevered in holding 
their religious assemblies and celebrat- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
by night, in the neighbouring forests to 
avoid detection. Another Church has 
been ope ned at Condé-sur-N oireau in 
the department of Calcados—still the 
wants of the French Protestants are 
very great. Seven congregations near 
Amiens, consisting 
weavers, are so poor, that till lately 
they visited by a mi- 
nister of their religion once, or at 
most twice in the year, when they 
were obliged to hold their assemblies 
j which were un- 
able to contain more than 150 persons. 
For the last five years they have been 
enabled to support a resident minister 


could only be 


in cellars or garrets, 


whose exertions have been blessed with 
ional success, sO that it is now abso- 
lutely necessary for them to build a 


place of worship sufficiently large to 
congregation. 


contain the increasing 


SOCIETY. 

the 2d January, 
following grants were made; 
viz. to the Thiel Vor School, near 

Helston, Cornwall, 502. additionally ; 

Lampeter, Cardigan, Middlesex 

Society, Cannon-stre¢ t-road, 50/; L. 

Eversden, Cambridge, 10/.; Nook, 

Cumberland, 20/7. 

The schools of the following places 
( ived into union Blox- 
Crick, Derby : Cowick, 

Yorkshire: Drypool, 
near Hull; Everdon, near Daventry ; 
Litth Kversden, Cambridgeshire ; 
Fowey, Cornwall: Newport, Mon- 

mouthshire; Nook, parish of Bewcastle, 

Cumberland; St. Andrews, 

Staunton, Gloucestershire; 


West Wickham, Cambridgeshire. 


NATIONAL 
On Wednesday. 


1828 the 
2%) 
301. 


Bew« astle, 


were also rece 
wich, Stafford ; 


parish of Snaith, 


Glamor- 


unshire 


principally of 
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CHESTER INFANT SCHOOLS. 
A meeting of the committee and 
schools was held 
16th ult.; the Bishop of the 
diocese in the chair. The experience 
of another year induces the committee 
to express a confident opinion that the 
system must have a beneficial result. 


subs« ribers to the SE 
on the 


CHESTER DEE BRIDGE. 

The first stone of this Bridge was 
laid on the Ist October last by Lord 
Grosvenor. Immediately after this 
ceremony, the Rev. Prebendary Blom- 
field offered up the following dedica- 
tory pra! er {- 

* Almighty God, the Designer and 
of the world, and of all that is 
therein, we now presume to entreat thy 

1 We ac- 


blessing upon this undertaking. 


Creator 


knowledge that except the Lord build the 
house, their labour is but lost that build it: 
look down, therefore, we beseech thee, 


with a favourable eye upon this beginning 
of our work. As 
skill to design it, give him also the power 


to execute it, that it may stand to future 
great 


thou hast given man the 


ages the memorial of what things 
man can do when the Lord’s blessing is 
his undertakings: and as whatever 
tends to the accon ind comfort 
also to thy 


upon 
modation 


of thy creatures, contributes 


honour and glery, accept, we beseech 






thee, and approve our offering. As this 
first stone is laid in faith, let us humbly 
look for thy assistance towards the com- 


pletion of that which is built thereon: 
and, as this work of men’s hands will join 
together th 

it be a token to us of that firm fellowship 
and Christ 
be united 
childre 
and may th 
our God be 
work of 
thou our hand 
our Lord. 


‘ whom the water divides, let 





in charity in which we should 
the and 
1 of one gr Lord and Master: 
rlorious majesty of the Lord 
thou the 
our hands upon us; O prosper 
y work, through Jesus Christ 





together, as servants 


aciou 


upon us; prosper 


” 


— —- 


LITERARY REPORT. 


THE PRESS, 


BOOKS IN 
; ] of the Works 


The first volume of the 


English and Scottish Reformers, edited by 
the Rev. THomas RussELt, A. M., price 
10s. 6d \ cond edition of Sermons on 
various Subjects, by the late Rev. John 


Hyatt, edited by his CHARLES 


ilyart, with a Memoir of the Author, by 


son, 





the Rev. Joun Morison, Minister of Trevor 
Chapel, Brompton, 10s. 6d.—The second 
part of the Rev. Joun Mortison’s Expo- 


ition of the Book of Psalms, (to be pub- 
lished on the Ist of March and the 
second edition of Part I. will be ready for 
delivery in a few days. Bishop HeBER’s 


Hymn before a collection for the Soc iety 











Literary 


for the Propagation of the Gospel, set to 
music by Miss FLEET, organist of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate.—In 


monthly parts, price 6s. 


the course of 
publication, in 
each (eight of which are already published, ) 
the FIFTH edition, revised and improved, 
with a new Index, of CALMET’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, with the Fragments, a series 
of disser 
of scriptural incidents 
selected from the most authentic historians, 
travellers, &c. illustrated by several hun- 
dred plates. An enlarged Index of subjects 
and texts to the Fourth Edition, with a 
scientific analysis of the entire work, is 
just published, and may be had separately, 


ns, containing new illustrations 





and expressions, 


price 5s. ae 
NOTICES O1 
Frost on tue Mustarp TREE ot 
THE New Testament. — Mr. John 
Frost has published a small pamphlet, 
in which he contends that the coxxcov 
owatews of the New,lestament (see 
Matt. xiii. 31. Mark iv. 30, and Luke 
xiii. 19), is not the common mustard 
seed, ( Sinapis nigra ) nor of the same 
family; but that the Phytolacca dode- 
candra is probably the tree alluded to 


BOOKS. 


in the Gos ls. Because, a the Sinapis 
nigra is not the smallest of all seeds; 

2. It is an annual plant and herba- 
ceous, and cannot become a tree. On 
the other hand, the Phytolacca dode- 
candra, 1. is one of the largest trees 
indigenous to the country where the ob- 
servation mad 2. it the 
smallest seed of any éree in that coun- 
try ;—3. it is used both as a culinary 
vegetabl 


was has 


and medicinal stimulant, 
which common mustard is also ;—4. a 
species of the same genus is well known 
in the United States by the term “ Wild 
Mustard ;’—5. the ultimate chemical 
elements of the seed ot Sinapis nigra 
and Phutolacca dodecandra the 
same. — Mr. Frost’s observations are 
well deserving of attention; but still 
there is a difficulty, for the words are, 
“the least of all seeds.” The follow- 
ing note on the subject, in D'Oyly and 
Mant’s Bible is not very satisfactory 

ty Which indeed is the least of all seeds ; 


not 


are 


or, smaller than most other seeds; 
strictly speaking than all.” 

The Foreign Review and 
Miscellany. The first number of 


Continental 
this 


work has appeared, and contains much 
valuable and 


interesting matter. In the 


1g 
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first article, Barante’s history of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, written by Mr.Southey, there 
is an excellent account of the war between 
the court of Flanders and the people of 
Ghent. An article on Castilian poetry is 
by Mr. Wiffen, the translator of Tasso; 
that on the life and writings of Werner, 
by Mr. Carlyle, of Edinburgh ; and the 
Jacobins and Jesuits are encountered by 
Mr. Croly. But we cannot particularise 
further except to say, that the concluding 
article on Turkey is written by M. Jakovaki 
Rizo, a Greek, and once secretary inter- 
preter to the Porte, and afterwards resident 
in the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
We doubt not but that this attempt to give 
Englishmen an insight into the literature 
and state of foreign lands will be well 
received; and we hope that through this 
medium we shall receive not merely a 
knowledge of profane things, but that from 
time tu time we shall have some account of 
the theological and religious opinions of 
our continental brethren. 

Essays, by Paut Ferron. (Rodwell, 
London.) Here are two essays of which 
we think the need not have been 
ashamed. The object of the first isto shew 
how much cause we have to believe, that 
our happiness in a future state will result 
from the development of our intellectual as 
The second de- 
lineates the probable feelings and situation 
of our Lord, from a consideration of the 
several circumstances and actions narrated 
inthe New Testament. In discussing these 
subjects the author evinces great acuteness 
and much sound knowledge and feeling. 


iuthor 


well as moral capacities. 


LIST OF BOOKS. 
Orme on Blasphemy, 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
Literary and Ecclesiastical 
, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Dick’s Philo- 
sophy of a Future State, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
—Berens’ Second Selection from the 
Spectator, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Chevallier’s 
Hulsean 1827, 8vo, 12s. bds.— 
Carpenter’s Scripture Natural History, 8vo. 
14s. bds.—The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, 6d. bds.—Scott’s 
Church History, vol. ii. part 1. 8vo. 8s. 
bds. — Jeffrey’s Widowed Missionary’s 
Journal, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Taylor’s (Rev. 
Isaac 3alance of Criminality, 12mo. 4s. 
bds.—The Infidel, 8vo, 2s. 6d.—Davies on 
the Human Mind, 
Hall’s Gradus ad Parnassum, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bds. laylor’s Biography (Middle Ages), 
12mo. 7s. hf-bd.—Halliday on Lunatic 
Asylums, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Boy’s New Tes- 
tament, 4to. 1/. 1s. bds. 


Chalmers on 


Endowments 


Lectures, 


and 8vo. 6s. 


2 vols.8vo. 18s. bds.— 
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Tue Ionran Istanps.—The system 
of education which was so laudably 
introduced by the liberal efforts of 
Lord Guildford, has been productive 
of the following results 

Namesof Inhabi- No.of _ No.of 





the Islands. tants. Schools. Pupils. 
Corfu wesesese 48,737 3 — 239 
PAaxO cevcsece 970 1 - 40 
Zant eoe 40,0063 — 13 — 363 
Cephaionica «- 19,857 _ 2 - 157 
Ithaca eeesee 5,200 l 87 
‘Santa Maura... 17,425 l 75 
( coe ,146 - 8 — 772 
Potal. eoe176,398 29 1,733 

VW to tl nferior classes ft} 
ol ! t lis- 

. heave feet d 
. who SO 

| I all cnowl Y ! ] if 


Greek Patois, which has hitherto been 
poken in the Ionian Islands, is gra- 
dually changing into the more elegant 
and copious language of continental 
Gi e. 1 library has also been 
establi h d by Lord Guildford. Al- 
though it has existed but two years, it 


contains above 30,000 volumes of 


select authors, most of them contri- 
bute Ll by the nobk Lord 
PoruLATION 


or Canapa.—From the 
» } re ey | 
Parli mentary i 


) 
teport on Emigration. 
1806. 
ower Canada ....200,000 — 

r Canada eeee 70,718 — 


I 

{ i 

New Brunswick .... 35,000 — 
x 





104,000 


NCOUA eesese G,UUU 
Cape Breton sesoee 2,918 16,000 
Pi e Edward’s Isl. 9,676 - 28,657 


Newfoundland .... 26,505 — 63,644 
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—PE POLE 


cha , } lace 
\ . 

( t l mn 

{ | Y Dp ] 
d i s ] 

ly f f Lord 
Crod h's resignatio1 The Duke of 


is composed of men 


who on som pol t al que stions h ive 


expressed d if opm1o but the 
majority a opposed to tl Catholic 
claims: we confess however this is not 


the question which we consider the 


our anxiety in these 


p litical changes is rather who will be 

lected as o1 ers of God's heritage? 
Will they be godly and faithful men; 
vigilant, apt to teach, not greedy of 
filthy lucre, not covetous; examples of 


the believers in word, in conversation, 
in faith, in purity! 
lor if our Church be strong within, we 
fear not, though we would not expose 
her to, dancers from without. 

Tue Stats or tur Country.—The 
Quarter’s Revenue does not present 








cha defaleation as had been 
ant p 1 t prec ding ones 
in the past year had done, though there 
is a deficit of nearly 200,000/. upon that 
of the corr nding quart r, closing 
January 5th, 1827; the period when it 
cannot yet be forgotten that our com- 
m $ t its During 
th pre nt year, a la ore d mand has 


been experienced in our cotton and 
varticularly the 
as yet no increase in 
i though 
ably in- 
creased upon the two preceding years. 
The silk -trade is likewise becoming 
more brisk; and the iron works of 
Stattordshire are in full operation : the 


linen mantiactures, 


former: there i 
the price of the raw mater 


the consumption is con 






market for iron is good, and though 
the prices are low, they are regular. 
Altogether the general state of our 


trade and manufactures appears to be 


linproving. 
I 


Ihe accounts from the agricultural 
districts are upon the whole favour- 
able. Although owing to the uncom- 


mon mildness of the weather, the 
wheats are rather too forward, yet 





ates eaiheniatannaiy gpm 





a 





tp eoereP 





they look beautifully healthy, and 
luxuriant; the crops of turnips are 
very good,—whilst our farmers can 
scarcely remember an equally plenti- 
ful grazing season, or one in which 
dry fodder has been more spared for 
the spring. 

France.—In consequence of the re- 
sult of the late general election in this 
country, some considerable alterations 
have been made in the cabinet; Mons. 
Villele, with some of his colleagues, 
being raised to the Upper Chamber 
and vacating their offices. The new 
ministry is not however considered to 
be very firmly established, and many 
persons doubt whether it will even exist 
until the meeting of the Chamber 
which is fixed for the 5th of this month; 
tbeing generally understood that the 
persons of w hom it is 
for the most part accepted of their 
different situations without having ar- 
ranged together any fixed plan ot go- 
vernment. The prime minister, being 
himself wholly destitute of political 
principle, has endeavoured in his choice 
of colleagues to combine all parties,— 
a line of conduct which sufficiently en- 
sures the short duration of their ascen- 
dancy. Asa further means of obtaining 
the support of public opinion, he has 


‘omposed have 


expressed himself to be desirous of 


ranting some conce ssions to the libe- 
ral party. He has promised the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, the abandonment 
of the severe censorship on the press, 
and a new law to secure the purity of 
elections ; but these promises are not 
much relied upon. Indeed, the great 
favour in which the Jesuitical party 
are at court, one of that order being 
Confessor to his Majesty, renders it 
very improbable that the minister will 
find he has the power, even supposing 
him to be really possess¢ d of the incli- 
nation, to fulfil his promise concerning 
their banishment. 

Peninsuta.—The King of Spain 
continues at Tarragona, but it is not 
known how long, or why he prolongs 
his residence there. Catalonia is yet 
in a disturbed state, without any pros- 
pect of its speedy pacification. ~The 
same parties are still actively opposed 
to each other, and an able and ener- 
cetic leads r alone seems wanting to 
give the victory to that side whose in- 
terests he might espouse. The want 
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of such a commander permits every 
partizan to act on his own plan, and 
almost with uncontrolled licence. This 
fact is confirmed by the conduct of a 
woman, named Navazzo, who com- 
mands one of the apostolic bands with 
great activity and ferocity. On one 
occasion, after defeating a small de- 
tachment of Royalists, and taking 
seven prisoners, she cut the throats of 
six of them with her own sword, suf- 
fering the seventh to escape, because 
she had formerly known him. ‘This 
distracted state of the country at home 
has not prevented the government from 
directing its attention to the recovery 
of the foreign colonies. <A large force, 
eight thousand regulars, and the same 
number of provincials, are collected in 
the Island of Cuba; four or five thou- 
sand more are proces ding thither from 
Old Spain to complete an expedition 
under the celebrated Rodilla, for the 
subjection of Mexico: a fleet is also 
fitting out at Cadiz for the same pur- 
pt se. 

Greece.—The news from hence is 
entirely of a pacific character. The 
ambassadors of the allied powers had 
indeed quitted Constantinople before 
the close of the last year, but there is 
we no immediate appearance of the 
breaking out of hostilities ; on the con- 
trary, the Porte still continues to per- 
severe in its determination not to be 
the aggressor, whilst it is equally de- 
termined to resist to the utmost rather 
than give up an iota of what it con- 
siders as its lawful possessions. With 
this view, among other measures, a 
spec ies of militia has been organized 
in all the principal cities throughout 
the empire. The battle of Navarino 
has already been productive of benefit 
Ibrahim Pacha has made 
every preparation for leaving the coun- 
try ; he has collected his whole force 
together at Modon and Coron, and is 
only waiting to receive instructions 
from his father, previous to his re-em- 
barkation. ‘Thus the Morea will soon 
be free without any sanguinary war. 

Re SSIA. We have seen private 
letters from Petersburg, fully confirm- 
ie the expectations of the moderation 
of that Court in her views relative to 
Turkey. ‘The army will not cross the 
Pruth 1 until ample time has been given 
to the Sultan to accede to the terms 


Ss 


to Gre ece. 
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which have been proposed ; and if the 
passage of that river takes place, a 
fresh manifesto will be published at 
the same time, renouncing all inten- 
tions of territorial acquisition. 

The tre aty ot peace between Russia 
and Persia has been ratific d. 

Canapa.—The House of Assembly 

le 


having elected Mons. Passineau for 
their Speaker, a zealous leader of the 
opposition, and one who had pledged 


himself to support several measures, 
particularly obnoxious to His Majesty’s 
Governor refused to 
The Deputies 


ressed their determination to 


his election. 


re in their choice, and the Go- 
+ 


has prorogued the sitting of the 


St till he has received directions 








Intelligence. 


for his conduct from home. Previous 
to the division of Canada into two 
governments the British party predo- 
minated; since that event the French 
party is the most powerful in Lower 
Canada; and Mons. Papineau is the 
leader of that party whichis composed of 
the descendants of the ancient French 
colonists, the most numerous of the in- 
habitants, and possessed of the greatest 
share of the landed property, and who 
have always opposed every measure fa- 
vourable to the introduction of British 
principles of government and legisla- 
tion. 

Java.—The war between the Dutch 
government and the 
Island is renewed with great activity 

} 


—— , 
on both sides. 


natives of this 





NCCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Seed 


NEW CHURCHES. 


Bricnton.—The new church at Brighton, built by Lord EGREMONT, has been con- 


secrated and ope ned for divine service. 


CHELTENHsaM.—The sum of 2,800/. has been raised towards the erection of a free 
church at Cheltenham, to which the Lord Bishop of GLoucesTER has subscribed 1002. 





PENTONVILLE.—T 


» new chapel of ease, St. Mark the Evangelist, Middleton Square, 


Pentonville, in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, has been consecrated by the Lord 


Bishop of London. 
Diocese or LLANDAFF :- 


—Scnoois.—Mr. Editor,—Having perused the notice in 


your last number, of Bishop Sumner’s Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff 


with pe 


that Dioe 


culiar pleasure, and having also observed, at page 65, a schedule with a state of 
and that it appears that there are only thirty-nine daily schools therein, 


I am anxious to obviate a misunderstanding that may arise from the statement. Such 


schools alone are designed which are in connexion, I apprehend, with the National Society ; 


for it is a fact, that if schools in general be referred to, there are nearly ten times that 


number in the Diocese of Llandaff,—there 
in some parishes there are two, tl 


trust you W 


being scarcely a parish without a school, and 
hree, and four schools, and even a greater number. I 
ll do me the favour to insert this in your next. 


I remain your obedient Servant, 


Jan. 11, 1828. 


A CLERGYMAN OF THE DIOCESE OF LLANDAFF. 


GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Dt 
his determi 





ition to ordain such Graduates 


BLIN.—The Bishop of Chester has expressed 


of Dublin University as have proper titles 


and certificates of having attended Divinity Lectures.— Stockport Advertiser, Jan. 18, 1828. 


Diocese OF BARBADOS AND THE LEEWARD IsSLANDs. 


from ihis diocese respecting the 


report of the branch association established i 
Religious Instruction of th Negro¢ : 


le progress made 





We have received information 
in the work of education, and particularly a 
St. Christopher in aid of the Society for the 


The Bishop and his Clergy are steadily advancing 


the system of catechetical instruction on the estates which are open to them, and we are 


lad to observe that the number of those 


diminishing; there are some instances, to 


from which they are excluded is daily 
of managers affording instruction to the 


slaves during the intervals which elapse between the visits of the catechists. The usual 
course adopted is to read a form of prayer selected from the liturgy, and to deliver a plain 
discourse, generally one of Mr. Harte’s Lectures on St. Matthew's Gospel ; and to examine 


and instruct the younger negroes in the Church Catechism. 


In each parish there is a 
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Sunday School, and there is only one island which has not one or more large day schools 
in full and effective operation ; in this, one will be opened as soon as a proper master and 
mistress can be provided. In all these schools the free-coloured and slave are instructed 
together; in some the white and free-coloured; in others the white, the free-coloured, 
and the slave. These schools afford religious instruction with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, on the national system, and under the superintendence of the Clergy, with 
several active and excellent laymen. At Bridge Town in particular, there are two 
excellent schools, one for white boys and girls, and the other for coloured boys and 
girls; both well conducted and producing great good: the latter has 200 children. In 
the island of St. Christopher, it appears that upwards of 500 children are receiving 
instruction. In many parishes a week-day evening lecture has been established, which 
is generally well attended if obstacles are not opposed by the managers of the estates, 
We subjoin the following statement of the baptisms and marriages of slaves in the 
island of St. Christopher for one year. 
Parishes. Baptisms. Marriages. 
St. George, Basseterre ..eesees 


ecce 63 -- = 0 








St. Peter, Basseterre ccscccecercscsseseee oF — 3 
Trinity, Palmetto Point ..ccosccscccecccce 10 -_— 2 

St. Mary, Cayon ceccocsccrccccccseces 60 —— noreturn 
St. Thomas, Middle Island ... bceae 85 —- 6 

St. Paul, Capisterre....cccccesceerseees .- no return 

St. Anne, Sandy-Pointececceccceccsccesees no return 

St. John, Capisterrescccccsccces sseccsecce 6 —- 3 






Christ Church, Nicholas Town eccccece-eee 3 ood l 

The foregoing account needs no comment; it shews that the friends of education have 
gained a secure footing, and that the lets and hindrances which they have experienced 
are, though in some instances too slowly, disappearing. It is gratifying, too, to observe 
that while the instruction of the negroes is the subject of anxious care, a far greater 
degree of anxiety is manifested than heretofore with respect to the education of the 
white population. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has not been backward in forwarding 
this good work, and its ample and prompt provision of books and a liberal grant of 
money is gratefully acknowledged by the colonists. 

At the last general meeting in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the following resolution was 
passed :— 

“‘ The Society is highly gratified at perceiving from reports and extracts of correspon- 
dence now submitted to the general meeting, ard from information of a similar nature 
received during the last year from Jamaica, that so much has been done in a short space 
of time for the promotion of Christian knowledge in th West Indies; and will be 
anxious to assist and encourage the exertions now making by the Bishops and Clergy, 
and by many proprietors and managers of estates for its extension; and resolve to grant 
the sum of 500i. to the Bishop of Jamaica, and a like sum to the Bishop of Barbados, to 
be expended under their Lordships’ direction, in furtherance of that great object in which 
the Society and the nation at large have long expressed so deep an interest, the 
general diffusion of religious instruction throughout the West Indies.” 


PREFERMENTS. 

Tue KiNG has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
nominating, presenting, and appointing the Rev. WILLIAM Warp, Doctor in Divinity, 
to the Bishopric of the Isle of MAN AND Sonor, void by the translation of Dk. Georai 
Murray, the late Bishop thereof, to the See of RocnesTeEr. 

Name. Pref rment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
> -(RR , Y 
Bowen, John .... Bawdrip, R. Somer e — roy ae ay eee 
Cooke, T..+ee++++ Brighton new Church Sussex Chichest. V. of Brighton 
Rev. L. Cooper, 


Cooper, Lovick.... Ingoldesthorpe, R. Norfolk Norw. : ; 
on his own petition. 
' . Bath & , 

7 27 >, € pomers. af anc ] r 
Crosse, J.D.O. .. Pawlett, V. Somer Wells rd Chancellor 
Deeker, Robert.... Wakerley, R. Northam. Peterboro. Marquis of Exeter 
Dixon, R.S...ee0e+ Great Tey, Sinec. Rect. Essex London §. Thornton, Esq. 

, ; Rhuddlan, V. Flint St. Asaph . . 

_ os. ) sho St sap 
Edwardes, T. W. { and Vicarship in Cath, Church of St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
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Name Preferment. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


Hammond, G. .... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Guilford 


Hildyard, William . Llangeler, V. 

Hodson, J. Johnson Yelvertoft, R. 

Howell, Rees «+++ Liancarvan, V. 

Ireland, John ....- Lect. of St. Andrew, Ply 
Jenyns, Leonard .. Swaffham Bulbeck, V. 


Law, Archdeacon .. Can. Resid. in Cath. Ch. 


Marsham, Hon. J.. 
Mingaye, George 
to hold by disp. 


- Wateringbury 
Wistow, V. 
with Kennett, R. 


Paske, G. Alexander Needham Market, Chap. 


Plumer, Charles Norton, V. 

Stapylton, Martin.. Barlborough, R. 
Trevelyan, W. C... Nettlecombe, R. 
Walter, Edward .. Woodhall, V. 
Warne, J. ccccee-- 


Watkins, Thomas.. Wyke Rumbold, V. 


White, James .... Stoke Lane, P.C. 


Worsley, Henry 


Yarker, Robert St. Olave, Chester, R. 


m. Devon. 


Minor Canonry in Cath. 


Carmarth.St. Davids Lord Chancellor 

Northam. Peterboro.Earl Craven 

Glamorg. Llandaff Lord Chancellor 

Exeter The Mayor 
Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely 

of Wells Dn. & Ch. of Wells 
Kent Rochester D. & C. of Rochester 
Hunts Lincoln E. Palmer, Esq. 
Camb. Norwich O. Godirey, Esq. 
Suffolk Norwich R. of Barking 
Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
Derby Lichfield C. H. Rhodes, Es I 
Somers { oot \ sird. Trevelyan, B 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Church of Bristol 


. Pec. of D. ; 7 
Susse 1. of Chiches 
Sussex 1 pene t f Chichester 


Somers we und 


t. 


Bishop of Lincoln 


V. of Doulting 


Dom. Chap. to His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon 


Chester Chester Bishop of Chester 


CLERGYMEN 


DECEASED. 


[he Right Reverend ALEXANDER ArBUTHNOT, D. D. Lord Bishop of K1LLALOE and 


KILFENORA. 
Name. Preferment. 
Anstey, Christopher Norton, V. 
Barnard, EdwardW. South Cave, V. 
Niton, R. with 
Barwis, John .. Godshill, V. in the Isle 
ra of Wight 
Boulter, Henry.... Welland, V. 


Cantis, John.eeeee Fellow of Christ Coll. Cam 


Corsellis, F. .2+e.. Layer Marney, R. 
, Warboys, R. 
Fowler, Robert.. { “1%. 


and Langton, R. 


- and 
ry Swarkstone, R. 


Graves, George 


Jacob, John H..... Preb. of Ruscomb, in Cath. Ch. of 


Chingford, R. 


Framington, V. 


Lewis, Robert 


May, Edward F... 


Archdeacon of Salop, and 


Preb. of Bishopshull 


\ Stanton-by-the-Bridge, R. ? 
Dert 


Cour ty. Diocese. Patron. 
Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
York York Rev. E. W. Barnard 
te ints Winchest.Queen’s Coll. Oxford 
Worcest. Worcest. Lord Chancellor 
b. 
Essex I 
Hunts Lincoln 
Lincoln I 


ondon N. Corsellis, Esq. 
W. Strode, Esq. 
Zincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Sir H. Crewe, Bart. 


y Lich. ie H. Harpur, Bart. 


Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 
Essex London Mr. Heathcote 
Devon Exeter Rey. S. T. May 


} cath. Ch. of Li h. Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 


Owen, Hugh .. ~ Preb.ofGillingham Minorin Cath.Ch.of Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 


Bampton, V. and 


St.Julian, Shrewsbury, P.C. Salop 


Parrington, M. ...- Birkby, R. 
Kirklington, R. 
and Skelton, R. 
Pyke, George «.+. Wickhambrook, V. 
Rawlins, William... Teversall, R. 


"lace, Thomas .. 


Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Bristol 


Simpson, Francis 


> 


Tarrant Gunville, R. 


¢ Capel St. Mary, R. with 


Tweed, Joseph... < Wenham Parva, R. 
d and Hintlesham, R. 
Norton, V. with 


Wormington, W. Lenchwick, P.C 


Oxford Oxford Dn. & Ch. of Exeter 
Lichfield Earl of Tankerville 
York Pee. § ExemptBishop of Durham 
York Chester Countess Ormond 
York York Mr. Hepworth 
Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Notts York T. Bury, Esy. 

Lord Chancellor 


Dorset Bristol University Coll. Ox. 
Suffolk Norwich R., Powell, Esq. 
Suffolk Norwich W. Deane, Esq. 


} Worcest —— Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester 
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Name. Residence. County. 
Bailey, Georges ccoccconescvocece Wake’s Coln€sccovccesocesessescs Essex 
Bricknell, J. H.cccocccccceccocscce Odiham cecccccccccecescocccosos Mants 
Carr, John Addison, jun. .secceseee Hadstock secccesseees ecccccccce Essex 
Coleridge, George. ceccccssesscece Ottery St. Maryecsccscccceces+se+- Devon 
Fothergill, Henry.......e2+see+++ Castlemorton, Curacy...seeeseeeeee Worcester 
Owen, William ......cceecccescee Gravesend, Curacy...s.secscceeese Kent 


Ranken, G.Elliott....cccescsesece Clifton 


eoccccccccccccccccscoecs NOMerset 


Sydenham, John .....ee0eecceeee Cullumpton ...... ecccccccceccce Devon 
Thornhill, Bache wccoscccccsccces Stanton ecccceccccccscccccevesess Derby 
Wiseman, Martineecessccoecseeee Wennington, Curacy seseccccceseee Essex 
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OXFORD. 


Messrs. W. K. Hamilton, P. H. Nind, 
H. Denison, G. L. Parsons and C. Words- 
worth, have been elected Students of Christ 
Church. Messrs. J. Anstice, J. E. Bates, 
E. Hill and H. Kynaston, are admitted 
Students of the same Society, having been 
elected in May last from Westminster Col- 
lege. 

Mr. George Cox and Mr. Thomas Broad- 
ley Fookes, have been admitted Scholars of 
New College. 

Degrees conferred. 
BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY (by 
‘accumulation. ) 
Rev. Charles Tapp Griffith, Wadham Coll. 

Master of Warminster School. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Frederick Nolan, Exeter Coll. 
DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 

George Hamilton Neve, Magdalen Hall, 

(incorporated from Trinity Coll. Dublin.) 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Charles Backhouse Sowerby, Univer- 
sity Coll. Grand Compounder. 
Henry Erskine Head, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev. George W. Woodhouse, St. Mary Hall. 
Joseph Neate Walsh, St. John’s Coll. 


Rev. William Hazel, Christ Church. 
William Cradock Hall, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Frederick Russell, St. Mary Hall. 
John Griffith, Jesus Coll. 
George Marsham, Christ Church. 
Richard Lane Freer, Christ Church. 
Thomas Dix, Christ Church. 
John Duffus, Queen’s Coll. 
John Saunders, Queen’s Coll. 
Joseph Braithwaite, Queen’s Coll. 
Fletcher Woodhouse, Queen’s Coll. 
Henry Holdsworth, Brasennose Coll. 
John Kershaw Craig, Magdalen Hall. 
Douglas Smith, Student of Christ Church. 
Walter L. Brown Student of Christ Church. 
Henry Sanders, Student of Christ Church. 
Rich. Seymour, Student of Christ Church. 
Francis E. Paget, Student of Christ Church. 
Phillip Henry Nind, Christ Church. 
Hon. Frederick C. Amherst, Christ Church 
John Ryle Wood, Christ Church, 
James Cox, Christ Church, 
John G. Griffith, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Frederick Maude, Brasennose Coll. 
Horatio Nelson Goddard, Brasennose Coll. 
George Leigh, Brasennose Coll. 


John Page Read, Exeter Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Hulsean Prize for the last year has 
been adjudged to Mr. Edward Young, 
student of Trinity College, for his disser- 
tation on the following subject :—‘* The 
Contention between Paul and Barnabas.”’ 

The Master and Fellows of Jesus College 
have obtained from their Visitor, the Bishop 
of Ely, a new statute, which has been 
confirmed by the Crown, and which re- 
moves the present restriction with regard 
to the election of an equal number of 
Fellows from the Northern and Southern 





counties, and enables the Society to elect 
Fellows, without any such restriction, from 
any part of England and Wales. The 
new statute is to take effect at the expi- 
ration of five years. 

The following will be the subjects of 
examination in the last week of Lent 
term, 1829 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Luke. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The Hecuba of Euripides. 

{. The Third Book of Cicero’s Offices 





ona, 















PRIZE SUBJECTS, 1828. 

The Vice-Chancellor has issued the fol- 
lowing notice :— 

I. His Royal Highness the Chancellor 
being pleased to give annually a gold medal 
for the encouragement of English Poetry, 
to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
compose the best Ode, or the best Poem in 
heroic verse; the subject for the present 
year is, 

“ The Invasion of Russia by Napoleon 
Buonaparte.”’ 

II. The Representatives in Parliament 
for the University give annually, 

1. Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose com- 
position, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not 
of sufficient standing to take the degree of 
Master of Arts: and, 

2. Two other prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, who 
shall have resided not less than seven terms, 
at the time when the exercises are to be sent 
in; the subjects for the present year are, 

(1) For the 3achelors, 

De origine Scripture Alphabetic. 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

Quibus potissimum in rebus Hodierni ab 
Antiquis discrepent, et quas ob causas ? 

III. Sir W. Browne having bequeathed 
three gold medals, value five guineas each, 
to such resident undergraduates as shall 
compose 

1. The best Greek Ode in imitation of 


Sappho : 
2. The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace : 


3. The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia: and 
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4. The best Latin Epigram after the 
model of Martial : 
The subjects for the present year are, 
(1) For the Greek Ode, 
JEgyptus. 
(2) For the Latin Ode, 
Hannibal. 
(3) For the Greek Epigram, 
"Ev 5€ relpa 
TéAos diapalvera, dy Tis 
"Efoxwtepos yevnra:—PINDAR. 
(4) For the Latin Epigram, 
TIAA’ ajrlotato épya, Kaxas 8 yrlatato 
nwavTa.—HomMer. 


IV. The Porson prize is the interest of 


400%. stock, to be annually employed in the 
purchas > of one or more Greek books, to be 
given to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall make the best translation of a pro- 
posed passage in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse. The subject for the present 
year is 

TROILUS AND CressipDA, Act III. Sc. 3. 
Beginning— 

** Time hath, my Lord, a wallet on his 

back,” &c. 
And ending— 

** And drave great Mars to faction.” 

The metre to be Trazicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum Acatalecticum. These exercises 
are to be accentuated, and accompanied by 
a literal Latin prose version, and are to be 
sent in on or before April 30, 1828, 

V. The following is the subject of the 
Hulsean Prize Dissertation for the present 
year :—Jlow far have the Laws of the Jews 
been abrogated by the Christian Dispensa- 


? 


lion : 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, January 19, 1828. 


Those gentlemen whose names are preceded 


previous to being ADMITTED to their degrees, altho 


following order of arrangement. 


by an asterisk have one or more terms to keep 
gh they passed their examination in the 





WRANGLERS. 


Perry, Trin. Smith, Cai. 
Baily, Joh. | Gratrix, Joh. 
Evans, Joh. | Goodwin, C.C.C. 
Lund, Joh. | Scaplehorn, Cc. C.C. 
Overton, Joh. Fitzherbert, Trin: 


Snowball, Joh. Stokes, Cai. 
C.Smith, Joh. Coddington, Trin. 
Tuck, Emm. 


Selwyn, Joh. | Lestourgeon, Trin. 


SENIOR 


Hall, } 3.Cai. Kerrison, C.C.C. 


Haymes, 


Cockburn, Sid. | Bentall, Trin. 
Dickson, Emm. | Cotterill, Qu. 

Dodd, Magd. | Gillies, Cai. 
*Raine, Trin. } Docker, Chr. 
Morton, Sid. } Barnes, Trin. 


Cookesley, Joh. Burrow, Qu. 


Clare | Jones, C.C. C. 


| Peile, Trin. | Potter, Pet. 

|} Dusautoy, Qu. | Fawcett, Trin. 

} Spedding, Cai. Almack, Joh. 
Wichcote, Joh. Borlase, Trin, 
sriggs, Cai. Cockayne, Joh. 

| Sheffield, Qu. Jones, Magd. 

| Smith, Cath. Swann, Joh. 

Robinson, Trin. Atherton, Qu. 

OPTIMES. 
Willis, Trin. Gunton, Chr. 
Maynard, Cai. Wace, Trin. 
Bateman, Qu. Barker, c.¢.cG 

| Bowe r, Je s. Je rrard, Cai. 
Todd, Cai. Whittington, f Qu. 
Collin, Emm. Platt, Trin. 


Simpson, C.C.C. Maclaren, Trin. 
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Appleton, 
Blake, 
Brown, 
Yardley, 
Gibson, 
Snow, 
Kingdon, 


Gore, 
Staunton, 
Dixon, 

*Ingham, 

*Williams, 

* Bennett, 
Harvey, 

* Williams, 
Hastings, 
Fisher, 
Romilly, 
Barrett, 
Kelk, sen. 
Harrison, 
Cooper, 
Maynard, 
Fraser, 
Boissier, 

*Clarke, 
Harden, 
eee t 
Paley, 
Wrangham, 
Bland, 
Ingham, 
Jeffery, 
Feilden, 
Marriott, 
Hopkins, 

*Chapman, 
Robinson, 
Hall, 

*Langdon, 
Page, 
Webb, 

* Bridge, 
Bo de n, 
Holland, 
<nwrce 
Rawlinson, 
Robinson, 
Lee, 

*Hayes, 
Tucker, 
Wedgwood, 

*Clay, 

*Saunders, 

*Coghlan, 
Bourne, 


Graham, 
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JUNIOR OPTIMES, 























Joh. | Houghton, C.C.C.) Thornton, C.C.C., Brockman, Trin. 
Pet. Knight, Trin. Dugard, Q Joh. Ashworth, Trin. 
Trin, | Hankinson } C.C.C.} Page, § Emm. | Ford, Joh, 
Joh. Povah, rei | Baxter, Joh, Procter, Pemb. 
C.C.C.| Reynard, Jes. | Brayshaw, Joh. Tate, Trin. 
Joh. | Atkinson, Magd. |*Ogilby, Trin. {|*Cook, Joh. 
Trin. '*Goodwin, Sid. — Rigg, Pet. 
JEGRoTAT.—Borton, Cath. | Watson, Joh. 
* * * * aa oa * 
Mickleburgh, Trin. — Cottrell, Pemb, 

Emm, | *Nevile, @Trin. = |*Fisher, Joh. Haden, C.C.C. 
Chr. *Cordeaux, § Cath. Whittington, Clare Roe, Cath. 
Cath. Gorle, Clare Haslegrave, Cath, |*Hanham, Pet. 
Trin. | Key, Cath, | Onslow, Qu. Waite, Clare 
Qu. Walpole, Trin. | James, Joh, Grisdale, 9 Emm. 
Qu. Hodges, Qu. Harrison, Qu. Rowe, § C.C.C. 
Qu. Turner, sen. Pemb. |*Arkwright, ) Trin. Money, Trin. 
Cath. | * Hiscock, Qu. |*Robinson, Trin. Weybridge, Joh. 
Trin. *Cree, Trin. | Watkins, Qu. Palmer, Trin. 
Clare | Barker, Trin. | Otter, Pet. Stringer, Chr. 
Chr. |*E.Perry, Trin. | Williams, Chr. *Annand, Jes. 
Pemb. | *Baker, Joh. Andrews, Jes. Dunn, 2 Qu. 
Jes. Picton, Qu. | Bull, Qu. Lewis, Joh. 
Trin. Handley, Trin. | Simpson, Trin. Welby, § Chr. 
Pemb. | *Foster, Emm. |*Hope, Trin. |*Macdonald, Cai. 
Cai. Thompson, Trin. |*Charriere, Chr. Frobisher, Trin. 
Qu. Hogg, C.C.C.| Stone, Tiin. Sanford, Trin. 
Magd. | es, Sid. | Monck, Trin. |" Trench, Joh, 
Qu. | Roby, Emm. Manning, Cath. | Bedford, Clare 
Joh. |*Ld.C.Wellesley,Tr. | Wordsworth, Trin. |*Rowland, Magd. 
Cai. | Kinchant, Qu. Bradford, Magd. | Matthews, | Joh. 
Joh, | *Bond, Trin. |*Morshead, Sid. Neale, Emm, 
Magd. | *Leeke, Qu. |*R. Bird, Magd. | Drosier, Sid. 
Cai. | * Davis. Te 2. Lacon, Emm. | Graham, C.C.C. 
Qu. ant Trin. Ashford, Trin. Champness, Trin. 
Pemb. | Layton, Pet. Eyre, Chr. | Carson, Pet. 
Joh. Beckett, Joh. | Victor, Clare |*Wood, Trin. 
Trin. ge uckett, Joh. Astley, C.C.IC. | Olive, C.C.C. 
Joh. 1*Chapman, Joh. | Beebee, Joh. | White, Emm. 
Chr. Broughton, Emm. | Turner,jun. Pemb. | Bowerbank, Joh. 
Joh. | Heselrige, Qu. secher, Joh. |* Eustace, Trin. 
Trin. Corbett, ? Trin. Wrench, 6: 6.6.) Dawson, jun. Joh. 
Qu. | * Jones, Trin. *Robertson, Chr. | Spencer, Joh. 
C.C.C.} Parr, Joh. *Nugent, Trin. Douglas, Joh. 
Trin. Dalton, Mag. | Langshaw, Joh. {*Le Mann, Trin. 
Qu. |*Fitzmaurice § Joh. | Waller, Trin. Dashwood, Qu. 
Trin. | James, Chr. Pratt, Trin. Sampson, Jes. 
Qu. Buller, Trin. Dolphin, Trin. | James, Trin. 
Joh. | *Gorton, ae. Johnson, Qu. | Webber, Joh. 
Trin. | Dawson,sen. , Joh. | Marriner, Trin. Ilderton, Trin, 
Cath. *Coleman, ) ‘Chr. | Roupell, Trin. Kyd, Emm. 
Trin. |*Maltby, f§ Pet. Yonge, Jes. | Lowry, Clare 
Trin. Gilpin, Chr. Nicholson, Jes. | Frere, Trin. 
Qu. Lawson, Trin. |*Packer, Cath. | Nottidge, Pemb. 
Trin. | T.H. Bird, Magd. |*Goring, Sid. |*Rotten, Trin. 
Joh. | Spencer, Trin. |*Smith, Qu. _— 
Joh. | Baylay, Trin. |*Fawcett, Joh. | Askew, Emm. 
Qu. | Peel, Joh. | Matthias, C.C.C.|*Brookes, Pet. 
Emm. | Griffith, Qu. | Tyrwhitt, Jes. Kelk, jun. Jes. 

| Shore, Sid. ' Young, Trin. |*Wake, Trin. 

ZEGROTAT. 

Qu. | Michell, Tr.H. | Pooley, Jes. | Tharp, Chr. 




















2. FrEstT. 


5 
27. Mr. 
2 

3. Mr. Vane, 


10. Mr. T. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 


PuRIPF. 
Magd. 


M. Sutton, Trin. 


17. Mr. Boys, Trin. 


30. Mr. Spence, jun. Trin. 
Mr. Hanbury,Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 


Emm. 


Fowell, 


1828. 


Mr.Crawley, Mag. 
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A pr. 20. 


Mr. Math 


Mr. Edgar, C 


RESP. IN 


Mr. Pinckz 


MEDIC, — 


Mr. Poynder, Chr. 


PRIOR COMB. 25. Fest. S. Marc. Mr. C. S. Lux- 
Jan. 6. Coll. Trin. moore, Joh. 
13. Coll. Joh. 27. Mr. Calvert, Jes. 
20. Mr. Woolnough, Chr. Mai. 1, Fest.SS.Purt.et J.Mr. Keene,Sid. 
27. Mr. Marshall, Regin, 4. Mr. Geo. Waddington, Trin. 
Feb, 3. Mr. Heath, Clar. 11. Mr. J. C. Franks, Trin. 
10. Mr. Cobbold, Cai. <a _.. § Mr.Wynch, Sid. 
17. Coll. Regal. 55. Pest. Scene. f Mr.Ridsdale,Clar. 
24. Coll. Trin. 18. Mr. E. T. Bidwell, Clar. 
Mar. 2. Coll. Joh. 25. Fest. Pentec. Coll. Regal. 
9. Mr. Blackburne, Chr. 26. Fer. 1™ma, Mr. White, Joh. 
16. Mr. Norman, Cath. 27. Fer. 24a, Mr. Ainslie, Pemb. 
23. Mr. Browne, Corp. Jun. 1. Mr. Abbott, Cath. 
30. Mr. Bulwer, Jes. 8. Mr. Goddard, Sid. 
Apr. 6. Fest. Pascu. 11. Fest.S. Barnas. Mr.Dougias,Joh. 
13. Coll. Trin. 15. Mr. Barrow, Joh. 
20 ll. Joh. 22. Mr. Green, Trin. 
27. Mr. Pooley, Chr. 24. Fest. Nat. Jou. Bart. Mr. Wor- 
Mai. 4. Mr. Furnival, Regin. thington, Clar. 
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